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What kind of a job can a man do when you really give him a chance to grow? 
We find out at Amerace, in six divisions and in twenty plants. When we give a 
man a responsible job, we also give him his head. And we ecmmananaras 
both go places. Just where is Amerace headed? A good AMERACE 
question — for your Droker. amerace corporation, 245 Park Avenue, New York, New ore memes 








































WHY JOHN MENSO USES A 
PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER 
TO PRINT JUST 
40+ OF POSTAGE A DAY. 


Sandwiched in among skiffs and barrels of bait 
is Gus’ Marine in Massapequa, New York. Its 
owner, John Menso, sells and services Mercury 
outboards and Winner boats and stores and re- 
pairs about 90 boats and 500 outboards a year. 

There’s not much time left for bookkeeping. 
So John does his billing at home nights with his 
wife or at work when he has time to sit down. 
Whenever the mailing’s being done, our desk 
model postage meter helps John with the job. 

About 8 pieces of mail—statements, Pay- 
ments and promotional mailings alike—are put 
through the meter each day. Before John got the 
meter, he put a 5¢ stamp on every letter he 
mailed—even the lower rate promotional mail. 
Now he prints only the postage he needs. 

The meter helps John with his accounting 
work, too. As he put it, “The meter keeps track of 
what's been spent in postage, so | know exactly 
how much of my budget goes out with the mails.” 

We built the DM-3 postage meter for men like 
John Menso. We even left space for a little ad to 
be printed alongside the postmark (John’s ad 
reads, “Your Mercury Dealer”). To find out how 
a Pitney-Bowes postage meter can help you in 
your work, call a Pitney-Bowes office for a free 
demonstration, or write us for more information. 
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For information, write Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 


1215 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 06904. Postage Meters, 
Addresser-Printers, Folders, Inserters, Cou 


nters & Imprinters, Scales, Mailopeners, Collators, Copiers. 
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Folklore tells of the beggar woman 
who, when denied food by the 
townspeople, made soup by boiling 
a stone in water. As the villagers 
watched in awe, she stirred it and 
commented from time to time. 

Like how much better it would be 
with a carrot. Which someone 
promptly fetched for her. Then, per- 
haps, an onion. So someone gave 
an onion. 

Thus it continued until she had a 
potful of vegetables. When at last it 
was done and everyone marveled 
that such a delicious soup could be 
made from a stone, she remarked 
philosophically, “‘It's all in knowing 
how to do it.” 

It's that way with Campbell's 
Vegetarian Vegetable Soup. There 
are 15 delicious vegetables in it, 
simmered just so to make a deli- 
cious soup. As the beggar woman 
said, it's really all in knowing how. 
And Campbell's has that know-how. 
One thing about Campbell's Vege- 
tarian Vegetable, though. You'll 
have to add your own stone. 
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makes meals M’m! M’m! Good! 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 
Wednesday, December 27 

THE KRAFT MUSIC HALL (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.).* “Woody Allen Looks at 1967" with 
a satiric eye, calling on Conservative Wil- 
liam F. Buckley Jr. for comment, Aretha 
Franklin and Liza Minnelli for musical 
assistance, 

THE JONATHAN WINTERS SHOW (CBS, 10- 
11 p.m.). Winters—in a host of guises— 
welcomes Red Skelton, Barbara Eden and 
the Doors to the premiére of his weekly 
comedy-variely series, 


Thursday, December 28 

YEAR OUT, YEAR IN (ABC, 10-11 p.m,). 
ABC correspondents led by Howard K. 
Smith review the events behind 1967's 
headlines—the Viet Nam war, the six-day 
Arab-Israeli war, civil rights riots, devalua- 
tion of the pound, turmoil in Red China— 
and try to predict what will make news 
in 1968, 


Friday, December 29 

BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). 
Honoring Cellist Pablo Casals on his 91st 
birthday, “Casals at Marlboro” catches 
the master at last summer's Marlboro 
Festival in Vermont. Films of his perfor- 
mance, and talks with such colleagues as 
Pianist Rudolf Serkin and Violinists Alex- 
ander Schneider and Jaime Laredo. 


Saturday, December 30 

ABC SPORTS’ WINTER AND SUMMER OLYM- 
PICS PREVIEW (ABC, 2-2:15 p.m.). Sports- 
caster Chris Schenkel discusses coverage of 
the Tenth Winter Olympics (Feb. 6-18) 
from Grenoble, France, and the Summer 
Olympics (Oct. 12-27) from Mexico City, 

GATOR BOWL (ABC, 2:15-5 p.m.), Penn 
State meets Florida State in Jacksonville. 

HOCKEY GAME OF THE WEEK (CBS, 4:15 
p.m. to conclusion). A chance to see two 
of the league’s expansion teams, with the 
Philadelphia Flyers vy. the Los Angeles 
Kings at Los Angeles. 

43rd ANNUAL SHRINE EAST-WEST FOOTBALL 
GAME (NBC, 4:30 p.m. to conclusion). 
Oldest of the college all-star football con- 
tests, from San Francisco. 

THE JACKIE GLEASON SHOW (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). Frank Fontaine returns for a 
guest stint as Crazy Guggenham. Among 
Gleason’s other guests: Louis Armstrong, 
Kate Smith, Milton Berle. 

KING ORANGE JAMBOREE PARADE (NBC, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.). Highlights of the 33rd 
annual Orange Bowl Festival, live from 
Miami, showing the parade of floats, girls 
and bands with comment by Raymond 
Burr and Anita Bryant. 


Sunday, December 31 

DISCOVERY ‘67 (ABC, 11:30 am. to 
noon). “Peace Corps” takes a look at the 
preparations for Far Eastern service at the 
Peace Corps training center in Hawaii: les- 
sons in everything from bathing in a sarong 
to paddling a Malaysian canoe 

MEET THE PRESS (NBC, 1-1:30 p.m.). 
New York City Mayor John Lindsay is the 
guest. 

ZARETHAN (NBC, 1:30-2 p.m.). A trip to 
the excavations in the Jordan River Valley, 
where archaeologists think they may find 
the ancient city of Zarethan, the 12th 


All times E.S.T. 


century B.C. site of bronze casting for Sol- 
omon’s Temple. Excavation Director Dr. 
James B. Pritchard discusses why his dig- 
ging may give the world a better under- 
standing of Biblical history. 


Monday. January | 

COTTON BOWL (CBS, 1:45 p.m. to con- 
clusion), Alabama v. Texas A. & M. itt 
Dallas. 

SUGAR BOWL (NBC. 1:45 p.m. to con 
clusion), Louisiana State v. Wyoming at 
New Orleans, 

ROSE BOWL (NBC, 4:45 p.m. to con- 
clusion), Southern California v. Indiana 
ut Pasadena. 

ORANGE BOWL (NBC, 7:45 p.m. to con- 
clusion). Oklahoma vy. Tennessee at 
Miami. 

THE CAROL BURNETT SHOW (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Lynn Redgrave and Mike Douglas 
are Carol's first guests for 1968. 

Tuesday, January 2 

CBS NEWS CORRESPONDENTS REPORT (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.) Eric Sevareid moderates a 
discussion among CBS foreign correspon- 
dents on “America and the World,” Part 
1 of a two-part year-end report. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


SPOFFORD, Playwright-Director Herman 
Shumlin has performed an autopsy on 
Peter DeVries’ novel Reuben, Reuben. 
Melvyn Douglas gives a cunningly ingra- 
tiating performance as a retired Connecti- 
cut Yankee chicken farmer who finds New 
York commuters the bane and boon of his 
existence. The melancholy fact) remains 
that like an obituary an adaptation of a 
novel to the stage says good things of the 
dead without restoring them to life. 

THE SHOW-OFF is George Kelly's com- 
edy of 1924, but it is datelessly entertain- 
ing. Its hero (Clayton Corzatte) is a bray- 
ing, backslapping braggart with the laugh 
of a hyena and the grandiloquent trans- 
parency of a born liar. The actress who 
commandeers the stage in this APA re- 
vival is Helen Hayes in her best role 
since Queen Victoria. 

HOW NOW, DOW JONES puls a musical 
clinker into Broadway's Christmas stock- 
ing. Set in the golden canyons of Wall 
Street, the libretto manages an occasion- 
al up-tick of humor about stocks, bonds 
and mutual funds, but in general the pro- 
ceedings are as cheery as Black Friday. 

PANTAGLEIZE. The APA Repertory Com- 
pany mounts a stylistically rich produc- 
tion of the Belgian playwright Michel de 
Ghelderode’s grotesque historical farce. 
From the cornucopia of his imagination 
comes spilling forth Pantagleize (Ellis 
Rabb), a Chaplinesque figure who, 
equipped with only an umbrella, a. silly 
expression and an innocent greeting, man- 
iges to start a revolution. 

EVERYTHING IN THE GARDEN. Edward Al- 
bee transfers a bleak comedy by the late 
Giles Cooper from England to U.S. sub- 
urbia. Barry Nelson and Barbara Bel 
Geddes play a couple who can't make 
ends meet until she finds a career in the 
world’s oldest profession. 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, or 
is it Guildencrantz and Rosenstern, are 
Shakespeare's Tweedledee and Tweedle- 
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dum and Tom = Stoppard’s hapless he 
rocs. Buffeted about in the maelstrom of 
emotions and events at Elsinore, they are 
pulled out of their niches to do they 
know not what, nor to what purpose. Ac 
tors John Wood, Brian Murray and Paul 
Hecht respond like finely tuned instru- 
ments to Stoppard’s inciteful prose and 
Derek Goldby’s insightful direction 


Off Broadway 


IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. Euripides examines 
the limits to which a man’s blind ambi 
tion can push him in the appalling story 
of Agamemnon’s sacrifice of his own 
daughter for the sake of military victory 
As a wronged wife and wounded mother, 
Irene Papas ts a vessel of chained intensity 

THE TRIALS OF BROTHER JERO and THE 
STRONG BREED. In this double bill introduc 
ing his work to the U.S., Nigerian Play 
wright Wole Soyinka proves himself to 
be both a satirist and a mythopoet, blend 
ing modern mockery and irony with a 
residual reverence for the African past, 
bringing his heroes out of tribal folklore 
to convincing stage life 

IN CIRCLES. In the Judson Poets’ The 
ater production of her 1920 circular play, 
Gertrude Stein is shown to be the. still- 
reigning queen of sensible nonsense and 
the undisputed mistress of logical illogic 


CINEMA 

GUESS WHO'S COMING TO DINNER. Stan 
ley Kramer's new film sets out bravely to 
face the problems of the marriage of a 
Negro man (Sidney Poitier) to a white 
girl (Katharine Houghton), but retreats 
into sugary platitudes despite the rallying 
performances of Spencer Tracy as the 
girl's liberal but reluctant father and Kath 
arine Hepburn as her sentimental mother 

BEDAZZLED. Two members of the wily 
Beyond the Fringe foursome play Faust 
and loose with an old theme as a meck 
short-order cook (Dudley Moore) sells his 
soul to the Devil (Peter Cook) in return 
for seven wishes 

LEMONADE JOE. The Czechs kid the 
Levis off the American western in a spoof 
from the same bag as Cat Ballou 

HOW | WON THE WAR. A platoon of 
World War Ul tommies (including Mi 
chael Crawford, Jack MacGowran, John 
Lennon) tries to build an officers’ cricket 
field behind enemy lines, which results in 
some moments of explosive humor in Di 
rector Richard Lester's surrealistic treat 
ment of the horrors of war 

CHAPPAQUA, Conrad Rooks plays him 
self as the mixed-up son of a rich man 
who becomes a junkie until he finally man 
ages to pull out of the downward spiral 
in this cinemuautobiography 
of his own rehabilitation pro 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 
TOLSTOY, by Henri Troyat. The para 


doxes. inconsisiencies and greatness of 


at was part 
am 





Tolstoy's life and art are brilliantly re- 
created in the most thorough biography to 
date of the Russian literary giant 

WILLIAM MORRIS, HIS LIFE, WORK AND 
FRIENDS, by Philip Henderson. A_ biogra 
phy of the 19th century English artist 
who excelled as a poet, philosopher, paint 
er, architect. furniture designer and inte 
rior decorator 

THE FUTURE OF GERMANY, by Karl Jas 
pers. In a lucid and persuasive essay. the 
85-year-old German philosopher urges his 
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tasting is believing. 
JB pours more pleasure. 
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JALITY 


The odd couple. 


TV-plus-LIFE. Sound like an odd media marriage? Not at all. TV and LIFE were made for 
each other. 
They've got their similarities, like any well-matched couple. They’re both big. In fact, 
LIFE’s audience of 33 million adults is bigger than any weekly TV show's. Theyre both exciting, 

current, immediate, now. They're every-weekly. 

TV and LIFE are complementary, too. They work together to reach everybody you want 
to reach, LIFE readers are the upscale families, with higher incomes and educations. The 
people who tend to be light viewers. (For them, you don’t have to oversimplify. They dig.) 

Does “‘odd-couple advertising” work? Ask Campbell Soup, Volkswagen, Zenith, Clairol, 


Wonder Bread and Pan Am, for starters. 





countrymen to build a nation based on 
individual responsibility rather than on an 
atavistic dream of a perfect state. 

JOURNEY INTO THE WHIRLWIND, by Euge- 
nia Semyonovna Ginzburg. An_ intensely 
personal account of the author's experi- 
ences in one of Stalin’s slave-labor camps. 

THE COLLECTED STORIES OF ANDRE MAU- 
ROIS. In 38 tales framed as conversations, 
recollections and letters, the late distin- 
guished partisan in the battle of the sexes 
tours the terrain of women who are either 
wise or foolish, vital or declining, in love 
or remembering what love was like. 


THE YEAR 2000, by Herman Kahn and 
Anthony J. Wiener. Members of New 
York's Hudson Institute, one of the na- 


tion’s leading think tanks, offer educated 
speculation on the quality of life at the be- 
ginning of the 21st century. 


MEMOIRS: 1925-1950, by George F. Ken- 


nan. During a crucial quarter-century of 
American-Russian relations. Diplomat 
Kennan was in official disfavor, first for 
being too harsh toward the Soviets, then 
for being too soft; hindsight shows that 
he was right more often than wrong. 

THE SLOW NATIVES, by Thea Astley. A 
mod family in Brisbane meets its fate in 
this lively social satire by an Australian 
craftsman of the novel. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF NAT TURNER, by 
William Styron. The passion and horror of 
the 1831 Negro slave revolt in Virginia 
are conveyed with eloquence in this 
Southern-born writer's fourth novel. 

THE MANOR, by Isaac Bashevis Singer. A 
popular Yiddish storyteller proves that he 
also has the insights of a major novelist in 
this tragicomedy about the changes that 
wrench a Polish-Jewish family in the late 
1800s. 

THE PYRAMID, by William Golding. In 
this ostensibly simple tale of a bright lad 
who sacrifices principles to scale the lad- 
der of the British class system, Golding 
explores his favorite theme—all men in- 
herit the evil of their ancestry. 

ROUSSEAU AND REVOLUTION, by Will and 
Ariel Durant. This final volume of their 
38-year labor to record man’s progress 
across the span of 20 civilizations proves 
once again that the Durants are unique 
historians, 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 

1. The Confessions of Nat Turner, Styron 

(1 last week) 
Topoz, Uris (2) 
The Exhibitionist, Sutton (4) 
The Gabriel Hounds, Stewart (3) 
The Chosen, Potok (5) 
Rosemary's Baby, Levin (8) 
Christy, Marshall (6) 
A Night of Watching, Arnold (7) 
The Arrangement, Kazan (9) 
. The Instrument, O'Hara 


NONFICTION 
Nicholas and Alexandra, Massie (2) 
Our Crowd, Birmingham (1) 
Memoirs: 1925-1950, Kennan (6) 
Rickenbacker, Rickenbacker (3) 
The New Industrial State, 
Galbraith (4) 
6. Twenty Letters to a Friend, 
Alliluyeva (5) 
7. The Way Things Work: An Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of Technology 
8. Incredible Victory, Lord (7) 
9. Between Parent and Child, Ginott (10) 
10. At Ease: Stories | Tell to Friends, 
Eisenhower 
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SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR CALL: Chicago 427.110? 
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NEW YORK’S 


TRULY CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 


Ml, 
ON-THE-PARK 


50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 10019 
(212) PL S-5800 


NEW 
FASHIONABLE 
CONVENIENT 
















All new from portal to penthouse. 


Undisturbed are the views and the rates. 





Still sensibly priced. 
Singles $15-$21, Doubles $19-$26, 
Suites from $30 
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We have decided against changing our name to 
Signalgarrettmacktruckarizonabancorporation, 
but because of continued diversification we are 
definitely going to change our name to something 


other than Signal Oil and Gas Company. 


LETTERS 


Man of the Year 


Sir: The boy of last year has become 
this year’s Man of the Year. He is slosh- 
ing around in mud so that I'm free to 
write this letter. The soldier on the line 
in Viet Nam. 

Perer K. Bros 
Alexandria, Va. 


Sir: Wretched Humanity, terrorized in 
China, Southern Arabia and Yemen; dy- 
ing of hunger in India and Palestine; 
beset by war in Nigeria, the Near East 
and North and South Viet Nam; stifling 
in slums and poverty the world over: and 
enslaved in East Germany and countless 
other nations. 
(Mrs.) EMiLy BENDER 


: GIORGIANA BENDER 
Vienna 


Sir: The ghetto rioter and the hippie. 
One is protesting that he does not have, 
the other is turning away from what he 
has. Future historians might wonder why 
they didn’t exchange places. 

(Mrs.) Berry C. CHARLES 
Sedalia, Mo. 


Sir: Harold Holt, who made Australians 
realize that we are a part of Asia and 
the closest friendly ally of the U.S. 


Micuaet J. BUCKLEY 
Sydney 


Sir: Representative Wilbur C. Mills, who 
may have kept America from sinking far- 
ther into a British-like welfare-state mo- 
rass—and saved the value of our dollar. 

(Mrs.) Patricia C. PEacocK 
Kailua, Hawaii 


Sir: For his ability to perceive beauty 
and meaning in that which overflowed 
with ugliness: Warren Beatty. 
Jim DETERLY 
ae , Bruce TripLerr 
University, Miss. 


Sir: Timothy Leary, who has given par- 
ents something to worry about: our kids, 

Mrs. Catuy Coo. 
Homer, N.Y. 


Sir: Ralph Nader. 
(Mrs.) BeTry BAUER 
Santa Maria, Calif. 


Sir: The Man in the Moon. Nobody in 
this world deserves it. 

Wo. E. BRODERICK 
Arlington Heights, Ill. 


Sir: 1 am 19 years old. In 1967, I nei- 
ther burned draft cards, dropped out of 
society, demonstrated against the war in 
Viet Nam, meditated with Maharishi Ma- 
hesh Yogi, shot acid, popped bennies, 
smoked bananas, participated in the sexu- 
al revolution, grooved in the East Vil- 
lage, married a man thrice my age, grew 
organic vegetables in Topanga Canyon, 
nor forced flowers and love on passers-by. 

As a paragon of abstinence in a world 
of shameless self-indulgence, I nominate 
myself as Girl of the Year, in hopes that 
such an honor will make next year a lit- 
tle more exciting. 

Detpre A. McCormick 

Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Tossing Thunder Eggs 


Sir: Not as a parent but as a teacher, I 
can attest to the thesis of your Essay, 


as 


“On Being an American Parent” [Dec. 15], 
that today’s pampered youth yearn for dis- 
cipline; finding it withheld at home, they 
often seek it in the classroom. Although 
it's In to complain about assignments 
and deadlines, most students, not yet ready 
for independence, find security in this 
kind of regimentation. Many a class trou- 
blemaker who harasses his teacher is self- 
consciously pursuing a reprimand. I recall 
one unruly college freshman who came un- 
bidden to my office with a plea that I 
shall never forget: “I know my behavior 
is lousy. Can you make me stop?” Yes, I 
probably can, but is it my job? 
Nancy SEFTON 

Portola Valley, Calif. 


Sir: Bravo! Maybe some of those 80- 
hour-a-week fathers will see that killing 
themselves to earn enough money to “give 
the kids everything” is in effect short- 
changing them. If your excellent article 
doesn't scare the pants off them, maybe 
it will scare them into wearing them. 
Linpa Dawson Cusack 

Annandale, Va. 


Sir: I feel compelled to comment on the 
“disciple family.” I would no sooner “save 
the hoot owl” with my family than I 
would “collect thunder eggs.” And fur- 
thermore, my parents would not “hire a 
wolf to howl at the door” in order to 
have a common crisis around which the 
family can rally. If familial solidarity is de- 
pendent upon crises and thunder eggs, 
then I am all for a broken home. The 
very values for which the disciple family 
stands are, essentially, those values that 
the youth of today is intent upon reject- 
ing. The value judgment that girls are 
not given contraceptives because they are 
more interested in becoming women than 
in sleeping around, is an absurd answer 
to the so-called sex problem of the genera- 
tion. It is not an assessment of the prob- 
lem, it is a denial of its existence and of 
its causes. I feel sure that if I had to 
“build a telescope” with the entire fami- 
ly, | would be driven to sleeping around, 
It is evident, indeed, that your solution 
of the disciple family does not solve the 
problem of “being an American parent,” 
it only ignores it. 

But at least you will have a lot of thun- 
der eggs. 

Jopy GARDNER 

Sharon, Mass. 


Atoms & Ponies 


Sir: Your Essay on the budget lists “the 
$4.6 billion public-works bill for fiscal 
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ac oat 
1968” as a target for cutting [Dec. 8]. Un- 
fortunately, you followed the practice of 
most American news media in failing to 
mention that more than $2.5 billion of 
that total is the budget for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. While not disputing that 
items in the public-works section of the 
bill could be cut, I feel journalistic ac- 
curacy should reflect the dual nature of 
the Public Works and Atomic Energy 
Commission Appropriation Bill. You 
might wish to express your opinion on 

whether the AEC portion should be cut. 

Howarp W. Rosison 

Congressman 

33rd District, New York 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir: May I propose an additional cut 
with which | am sure millions of Amer- 
icans will agree? If the mail service is as 
poor in other parts of the United States 
as it is in Albuquerque, I propose cutting 
the entire budget of the Postal Depart- 
ment and returning to the Pony Express. 
Davip H. PEARLMAN 
Albuquerque 


Look! 


Sir: Time's description of the massacre 
at Dak Son [Dec. 15] is the most moving 
and horrifying account I have ever read. 
Innocent civilians may occasionally be the 
victims of American bombing, but  vi- 
cious, cold-blooded, and calculated mur- 
derers, we are not. 
G. WarFIELD Horps, °69 

Yale University 

New Haven, Conn. 


Sir: I felt a Guepetste urge to go out 
screaming to all the protesters and Vict- 
niks, “Look! For God’s sake, open your 
eyes and look!” 

J. A. RAESON 
Philadelphia 


Sirs What a poignant statement on the 
nature of man: the Montagnards, con- 
sidered primitives by all parties enga 
in Viet Nam, become the tragic victims 
of the “civilized” Establishment they strive 
to emulate. Still in awe of matches, they 
must have fallen to their knees in rev- 
erence before the flamethrowers! 

Davip HoL_Mes 
Bernalillo, N. Mex. 


We Appreciate 


Sir: Congratulations to the soldier-to-be 
Kenneth Dunn, who so courageously said 
to an audience of protesters, “I'm willing 
to lay my life down if necessary so that 
you can bitch and protest, but I don’t sup- 
pose any of you will understand that” 
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Head Otfice, 5670 Wilshire Blvd, Los Angeles 


THE 

BIG MONEY 
KEEPS 

MOVING 

TO THE NATION'S 


LARGEST FEDERAL 


ASSETS EXCEED $1.5 BILLION 


Join the Big Money movement. The 
nation’s largest federally chartered 
savings association pays 5% on regular 
passbook accounts (5.127% annual 
yield, when savings and all dividends 
remain a year, if our 5% current annual 
rate is compounded daily and maintained 


a year). Dividends compounded daily. 
rnings on regular passbook accounts 
paid quarterly. Funds withdrawn be- 
tween regular dividend payment dates 
earn to date of withdrawal, provided 
they have earned for three months and 
the account remains open to the end of 
the quarter. Safety assured by expe 
rienced management since 1925, and 
account insurance to $15,000 by a U.S 
Government agency. 550,000 individuals, 
corporations and trusts served in 100 
foreign countries and 50 states, many 
with accounts of $25,000, $100,000, 
$200,000 and more. Special attention to 
mail accounts. Funds received by 10th of 
any month earn from Ist. Funds received 
after 10th earn from Ist of following 
month. Join the Big Money Movement — 
send check or money order with coupon 
below. 
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{[Dec. 15]. T wonder what would happen 
to our nation’s morale if our protesters 
would suddenly understand that 

James K. RIpENOoUR 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Sir Most of us do understand Mr. Dunn. 
We appreciate and need him 

Witttam D. GorMaAN 
Bayonne, N.J. 


Bone to Pick 


Sir: Your article reporting that I stated 
there was a great deal in common be- 
tween the leadership of the U.S. and 
France and agreement between the govern 
ments in basic principle |[Dec. 15] is un 
true and therefore grossly misleading. | 
said that my conversation in Paris con- 
vinced me that the peoples of the two 
countries, as they have in the past, share 
common ideals and values, and that the 
two nations can afford to emphasize their 
historical and cultural relationships, | feel 
strongly, and have never said or implied 
otherwise, that there is properly much con 
cern by the U.S. with differences in pol- 
icies that have developed between it and 
the De Gaulle government 
GEORGE ROMNEY 

Bonn 


> The Governors concern is understand 
able. The quote, however, was correct as 
printed—and tape recorded by a corre 
spondent ef the American Broadcasting 
Company 


Claude Clawed 


Sir: Concerning the story about Florida's 
Governor Claude Kirk [Dec. 15] 

No one can irk 

More people than Kirk, 

His smile is a smirk 

He'd rather play than work. 

He talks like a jackass 

tid acts like a jerk 

Jim ANDERSON 

Coral Gables, Fla. 


Sonic Boon 


Sir Time has stated the case for an 
American-built: supersonic transport forei 
bly and articulately |Dec, 8]. As one who 
feels a growing concern for the U.S.’s bal 
ance of payments problem and the mainte- 
nuance of our historical leadership in civil 
aviation, | applaud and congratulate your 
understanding and advocacy 

CuHarces C. TILLinGuast JR, 

President 

Trans World Airlines, Ine. 
Manhattan 


Belay That 


Sir You write of Captain Bligh pacing 
the fo'c’sle of the Bounty [Dec. 15] 
Never could this have happened. No sail 
ing ship master would dream of such 
behavior. The fo'c’s'le is the crews’ quar 
ters in the bow of the vessel and on 
the deck above are located the windlass 
and related ground tackle. You may be 
sure Captain Bligh confined himself to 
his own quarterdeck abaft the break of 
the poop at the stern. and to his “great 
cabin” which was “officers’ country”—a 
term sull used in the U.S. Navy—and for- 
bidden to enlisted men except on official 
ship's business. 








G. WintHrore HopGes 
Lieut. Commander, U.S.N.R. (ret.) 
Westhampton, N.Y, 


> Sorry, we had the wrong poop. 


Note on the Score 


Sir The story on the 12Sth anniversary 
of the New York Philharmonic [Dec. 15] 
drew a great deal of information from 
the forthcoming book The Third Phil- 
harmonic by Howard Shanet. to be pub- 
lished shortly by Doubleday and Co. This 
book is the result of seven years of re- 
search by Mr. Shanet. He should be credit- 
ed for the use of his material 

KAREN SCHNITZLER 
The Sterling Lord Agency 
Manhattan 


> Time is happy so to do 


Busting a Gut 


Sir: Congratulations on your exposé of 
the “gut” courses [Dec. 15]. These gems 
of education exist in all schools, and it ts 
about time they were appraised, I think, 
though, that your article lacked one im- 
portant clement, the viewpoint of the 
students. It is they who must put up 
with or subscribe to the snap courses 
WILLIAM GREENE 

Port Clinton, Ohio 


Sir: Help! I'm being held captive in a 
school that has no gut courses 

SUSANNA HOFMANN, ‘71 
Colby College 
Waterville. Me. 


Sir As au student who gratefully pads 
his) pre-med requirements with “gut” 
courses, | salute any instructor with suffi- 
cient individuality to defy the anxiety 
mill which is today’s university by inflat- 
ing it with devaluated A’s 

JOHN R. Wess 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, N. Dak 


Sir Meteorology 100 at the University 
of Wisconsin may have been a “gut’ 
course when you heard about it, but the 
ever-alert Wisconsin faculty obviously 
took note of the gut phenomenon, be 
cuuse the course is now known to be 
quite difficult. | am getting my first: col- 
lege F's in it. My parents read your 
magazine. Please be more accurate 
MARGARET CHESKIN 

Madison, Wis 


Queen’s Champion 


Sil When you said that Cardinal Spell- 
mun always “had a love for Catholicism’s 
old Latin liturgy” [Dec. 15], you echoed 
the sentiments of millions. Its like putting 
# queen in curlers and slacks: she’s still a 
queen, but she’s not queenly any more 

Pit. AIKMAN 





Spokane, Wash. 


tothe Editor to TIME & LIFE Build 
er Center, New York, N.Y 10020, 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Sone b Ney 





4¢TT HERE'S no business like global 

business” might be called the 
theme of this week's cover story on 
the expansion of American industry 
abroad. Traditionally, in this year- 
end issue, TIME presents a compre- 
hensive view of major trends and 
portents in the economy. This year 
the spotlight centers on the dramatic 
internationalization of U.S. enter- 
prises—the reshaping of American 
companies into complex supranation- 
al entities. 

The cover story, written in New 
York by Spencer Davidson, drew 
heavily on reports filed from finan- 
cial world capitals, where Time's re- 
porters keep constant tab on econom- 
ic developments. A principal pivot 
was Correspondent Robert Ball, who 
is based in Zurich but whose beat is 
business anywhere in Europe. The 
two-page study of “The Nervous 
Year” in U.S. business that supple- 
ments the cover story was written 
by Gurney Breckenfeld. Reporters 
and correspondents across the coun- 
try tapped their business sources for 
that story, with an important part of 
the reporting being done by the 
Washington Bureau’s Juan Cameron. 
whose beat is economics as it relates 
to the U.S. Government. Business 
Editor Champ Clark was in overall 
charge of the project. 


W* begin nearly every week of 
the year with the possibility that 
our biggest story—the cover—is li- 
able to change any time up to a few 
hours before we are scheduled to go 
to press. The one issue when such a 
change is unlikely is that which ap- 
pears in the first week of the year. 
That issue—next week’s—is reserved 
for the Man of the Year. By tradi- 
tional definition, he (or she) is the 
person who, in the judgment of the 
editors, dominated the news of the 
past year and left an indelible mark 





MAN OF THE YEAR FOR 1966 


—for good or ill—on history. A year 
ago we chose not an individual but 
a whole generation that was making 
a special impact on life all around 
the world; “Youth: Twenty-Five and 
Under.” 

This year, as usual, readers are 
writing in to suggest or guess who 
the choice should or will be. One let- 
ter wryly suggested that our 1967 
choice should add a chapter to last 
year’s and celebrate People Married 
25 Years. The run of facetious and 
semi-facetious suggestions has includ- 
ed Girls Who Look Good in Mini- 
skirts, The Beatles’ Guru, the Sands 
Hotel Vice President Who Slugged 
Frank Sinatra, and Sgt. Pepper. 
While most of the proposals have 
been of a more serious nature, it is re- 
markable that this year, while we 
have received a heavy flow of sugges- 
tions, no individual or idea is clear- 
ly favored among our readers. 

For what the editors thought, we 
can only say: see Time next week. 
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“TALKS 


On November 10, 1967, the Fed- 
eral Department of Transportation 
issued a new set of tire safety stand- 
ards. Firestone tires already meet 
or exceed these new tire testing requirements 
and they have for some time. 


Our name is on every tire. 
You see, we have always had our own safety 
standards to live up to—standards which come 
out of the responsibility we feel toward our 
customers. It goes back to something my 
father, Harvey S. Firestone, once said... 


“If a tire is going to carry the Firestone 
it had b b 
name, it had better be good. 

That’s why every tire we make is custom- 
built and personally inspected to be safe. If 
during its manufacture a tire doesn’t pass all 
of the exacting Firestone inspections, it doesn’t 
get out. 


The test of a tire. 
Before we sell a single tire each of our de- 
signs is thoroughly tested on indoor testing 





RAYMOND C, FIRESTONE 
Chairman 


4 
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4 

IMC SAGE TORS. 


machines that put the tire through 
tortuous tests of strength and safety 
far exceeding any driving condi- 
tions you will ever encounter. 

In addition, these tire designs are proven at 
our own outdoor test track at Ft. Stockton, 
Texas, over roads simulating the most difficult 
types of terrain to be found in any part of the 
country. 

And finally, before any design is put in pro- 
duction we test under actual day-to-day driv- 
ing conditions on fleets of passenger cars, taxis 
and commercial fleets which pile up high 
mileage in short periods of time. 

All of these tests result in providing you 
with an extra margin of safety in any Firestone 
tire you buy. 

So, tire safety standards aren’t new to us. 
All Firestone tires have met or exceeded the 
new testing requirements for years. 

The safe tire. 

When you buy a Firestone tire—no matter 
how much or how little you pay—you get a 
safe tire. That’s the only way we know how 
to make a tire. 


Firestone 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Pacific Mission 

As soon as the news tickers told him 
that Australian Prime Minister Harold 
Holt was missing in a cruel sea, Lyn- 
don Johnson knew that he would jour- 


ney halfway round the world to say 
goodbye if his trusted friend and ally 
were not found alive. Holt and Austra- 
lia had stood firm with Johnson on 
Viet Nam, and Johnson led 300 aides 
and newsmen in four jetliners 10,200 
miles to honor him. For the President, 
who was genuinely saddened, the trip 
was of course much more than a re 
spectful condolence call. In just a few 


time, he focused world attention 
on Asia, impressed allies with his stead 
fastness, and cheered U.S. troops in 
Thailand and Viet Nam—where he 
stopped on the way home 

The trip also provided an opportunity 
to reaflirm the bond with Australia, 
which is becoming an increasingly closet 
ally in political, economic and cultural 
matters. By way of welcome, Holt’s in- 
terim John McEwen, prom 
ised “no change in Australia’s commit- 
ment until a just peace is won.” Johnson 
also had a rare chance to meet with the 
leaders of the five other Viet Nam war 
allies, some of them for the first time 
since the Manila Conference 14 months 
ago. He conferred with South Viet 
Nam's President Thieu. South Korea's 
President Chung Hee Park, Thailand's 
Prime Minister Thanom Kittikachorn, 
Philippines President Ferdinand Marcos 
and New Zealand's Prime Minister 
Keith Holyoake. He also saw British 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson 

Significant Shift. The timing of these 
talks was auspicious, because it coincid- 
ed with a significant shift of emphasis 
by the | in possible means for ne- 


days’ 


successor, 


gotiating an end to the war. Johnson 
has often called for direct negotiations 


between the U.S. and North Viet Nam 
Last week he declared that the shortest 
road to. settlement might lie within 
South Viet Nam_ itself—and that the 
two parties to travel it first should not 
be Washington and Hanoi but the Sai 
gon government the rebel Viet 
Cong. The trouble that the South 
Vietnamese President and his colleagues 
—not to mention the Viet Cong— 
seemed reluctant to make the trip 

The President highlighted the change 
in the tone of U.S. policy by enunciat 
ing it before the largest possible audi- 


and 
was 


ence. The day before leaving for Austra- 
lia, Johnson and three _ television- 
network interviewers taped a “conversa- 
tion with the President.” The informal 
session—Johnson’s first such TV discus- 
sion since 1964—ran for an hour in 
prime time and was watched by an audi- 
ence estimated at 52 million Americans 

With great deliberation, Johnson de- 
clared: “Peace is going to be found by 
the leadership of South Viet Nam, the 
people of South Viet Nam. in South 
Viet Nam.” But how? He acknowledged, 
and agreed with, Saigon’s longstanding 
refusal to give formal recognition to 
the Viet Cong’s National Liberation 
Front. But. he went on, Thieu had ex- 
pressed willingness to undertake “in 
formal talks with members of the 
N.L.F.. and these could bring good re- 
sults.” So concerned was Johnson with 
driving home this point that he restat- 
ed it twice more, and still further rep- 
elition was edited out of the tape be- 
fore the broadcast. Johnson said that 
the talks, if accompanied by agreement 
on several fundamental points such as 
withdrawal of North Vietnamese 
from Laos, could end the war “in a mat 
ter of days.” 

A Southern Solution. A number of 
factors lay behind the statement. The 
most obvious is that the repeated calls 


forces 





on Hanoi to negotiate or to join in a mu- 
tual de-escalation have been futile. Why 
not explore anew what diplomats might 


call a southern solution? There have 
also been vague hints that the N.L.F 
or factions in it, might be more ame 


nable than Hanoi to a settlement provid- 
ing for a political role for the N.L.F 

If so, it would seem wise to at 
try to exploit any divisions in the Com- 
munist camp. At the same time. by 
giving Saigon rather than Washington 
primacy in any negotmauions, Johnson at 
tempted to allay South Vietnamese 
fears that the U.S. might negotiate over 
Saigon’s head and against its 


least 


Interests 


Finally, Johnson's statement was u clear 
nudge to President Thieu and his col- 
leagues to implement the policy of “na- 


tional reconciliation” 
at Manila but never vigorously pushed 

Thieu, however, had his own reasons 
for nudging back. Any recognition of 
the N.L.F. as an entity to be bargained 
with can be construed as support of 
the claim that the conflict is a civil war 
rather than resistance to external aggres- 
sion. The hard-liners in his own govern- 
ment might move to depose Thieu if 
he dared to dicker with the Viet Cong 
Before he left for Canberra, Thieu iced 
the idea by saying that while he is al- 
ways willing to talk peace with anyone, 
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agreed on last year 


THIEU & JOHNSON IN CANBERRA 
Groundwork for a shorter route. 
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VON DER MEHDEN, LOCKWOOD, CHERNE, BARNETT, SEABURY & SCALAPINO AT TUXEDO, N_Y. 
“Let us desist from the excessive spirit of mea culpa.” 


he could never recognize the N.L.F. as 
a “legitimate party.” After press re- 
ports of their differences had appeared 
from Washington to Saigon, Johnson 
and Thieu sat down to an “informal 
working dinner” at the U.S. embassy 
in Canberra, It appeared from the head 
lines, Johnson told his guest, that they 
were “squared off” against each other. 
Not at all, said Thieu: “Thieu does not 
disagree with Johnson.” That was a 
very diplomatic utterance, but meaning 
ful agreement seemed as elusive as the 
morsels of shrimp and duck under John- 
son's questing chopsticks 

Later, in a joint Canberra commu- 
nique, Thieu referred to Johnson's pro- 
posal by reaflirming “a willingness to 
discuss relevant matters with any  in- 
dividuals now associated with the so 
called National Liberation Front.” But 
unity hung up on this caveat: Thieu 
said that Saigon “could not regard the 
Front as an independent organization 
in any sense” and that “it was not use 
ful to attempt constructive discussions 
with any elements in South Viet Nam 
committed to violent methods to obtain 
their political ends.” Certainly there will 
be intricate negotiations in the future 
between Washington and Saigon on 
this question, and Johnson at least laid 
the groundwork. 

"Right Will Prevail." Diplomatic 
duties completed, the President went to 
Melbourne’s St. Paul's Cathedral for 
the memorial service. He was red-eyed 
and drawn; to the Australians who had 
seen him during his well-received visit 
last year, he seemed much older. Be- 
fore ending his 36-hour stay in the 
country, he paid a condolence call on 
the Holt family, emerging from their 
home hand in hand with Holt’s grand 
son Christopher, 8 

Then Johnson was off to the first 
of his war-area stops—Thailand’s Ko- 
rat Airbase, from which U.S. fighter- 
bombers strike North Viet Nam. “I 
realize,” he told 200 flyers in their 
smoky officers’ club, “that an old 
man is a poor excuse for your wife 
and family and loved ones, but I want- 


10 


ed to be with you at Christmas. | 
wanted to look each of you in the 
eye, and tell you that right will pre- 
vail.” He heard individual pilots tell 
of their combat missions, then praised 
air power’s contribution to the wat 
effort in strong terms. Next the Pres- 
ident made a one-hour, 49-minute stop- 
over at Cam Ranh Bay, where he 
was greeted by General Westmoreland, 
Ambassador Bunker, and that other 
famous traveler—Bob Hope. 


Employer of Last Resort 


Reformers have argued for years that 
the ultimate weapon of the poverty war 
should be a program of guaranteed work 
for every adult willing and physically 
able to hold a job, Last summer's ur 
ban violence gave new impetus to the 
idea. The Urban Coalition—a group of 
business, labor, political, religious and 
civil rights leaders—backed the pro- 
posal, and a bipartisan group of Sen- 
ate liberals fought for legislation to im- 
plement it. But the Johnson Administra- 
tion actively opposed the bill 

Last week Lyndon Johnson surpris 
ingly came out hard for making the 
U.S. Government the employer of last 
resort for the “half-million hard-core 
unemployed in our principal cities.” In 
his television interview, he declared: “I 
am going to call in the businessmen of 
America and say one of two things has 
to happen: you have to help me go out 
and find jobs for these people, or we 
are going to find jobs in the Govern- 
ment for them. I think it will have to 
be done, as expensive as it is.” 

How expensive, Johnson did not say 
The unsuccessful Senate bill would have 
provided $2.8 billion for two years to 
employ S00.000 Cong ess gave just 





$1.77 billion to the entire poverty pro 
gram for the current fiscal year, and 
that only after a rough fight. If John- 
son seriously pushes a major new job 
scheme in an election year when taxes 
and Government spending are already 
high on the agenda of bitter issues, he 
can expect a more grinding scrap on 


Capitol Hill than he had in 1967. 


THE WAR 


Assent from Academe 

Until now, most of the statements 
from the academic community about 
the war in Viet Nam have come from 
those on the protesting left. Last week 
14 distinguished scholars, all experts 
on international affairs, issued a 6,700- 
word statement examining not only the 
U.S. involvement in Viet Nam but also 
the future of all Asia. They concluded 
that a Communist victory in Viet Nam 
would lead to a greater war later 

The man behind the move, Univer- 
sity of California Political Scientist 
Robert A. Scalapino, has worried that 
too many of the dissenters’ caricatured 
criticisms were debasing discussion of 
the war, and that noisy campus dem- 
onstrations were convincing the nation 
and world of unanimous dissent by U.S. 
intellectuals. Scalapino conveyed his 
feelings to 13 colleagues, including Co- 
lumbia’s A. Doak Barnett, Harvard's 
Oscar Handlin and Edwin Reischauer, 
former U.S. Ambassador to Japan 
Under the sponsorship of the Freedom 
House Public Affairs Institute, a non- 
partisan educational organization, they 
got together for three days in October 
at Tuxedo, N.Y., and began debating 
and putting down their thoughts 

Buying Time. The professors deplored 
“the recent rise of isolationist senti- 
ment in the U.S...” and the fact that 
“many Americans find Asia remote and 
marginal to their interests.” As for what 
the nation’s position should be, “The 
ability to develop and defend policies at- 
tuned to limited objectives—including 
a policy of limited war—has become 
the vital test of the U.S. today. Our op- 


Others: Leo Cherne, Research Institute of 





America; Harr D. Gideonse, New School 
for Social Research; William W. Lockwood, 
Princeton; Richard | Park, University of 


Michigan; Guy J. Pauker, Rand Corp.; Lu 
cian Pye, M.L.T.; I. Milton Sacks, Brandeis 
University; Paul Seabury, University of Cal 
ifornia; Fred von der Mehden, University of 
Wisconsin; and Robert E. Ward, University 
of Michigan 
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ponents count upon our impatience, our 
impetuousness, our immaturity. They 
must be proven wrong. 

“Let us cease defining and defending 
American foreign policies in grossly 
oversimplified terms. Let us also desist 
from the excessive spirit of mea culpa 
which permeates certain quarters of 
American society.” Since World War 
Il, they said, the U.S. has performed re- 
markably well in international affairs. 

The U.S. presence in Asia has been 
necessary to counterbalance Chinese 
power and prevent a major Asian war. 
“The task of simultaneously restraining 
China and incorporating China peace- 
fully into the international community 
will not be easy, but it is one of the 
greatest challenges facing us in the years 
ahead.” Beyond China, Southeast Asia 
“comprises ten separate states and near- 
ly 250 million people. This region may 
well hold the key to whether a political 
equilibrium for Asia as a whole can be 
achieved, a question which in turn af- 
fects the future of the entire world.” 
During the past five years. conditions 
in Southeast Asia have justified “cau- 
tious optimism,” with most nations— 
notably Indonesia—displaying a capaci- 
ty for pragmatic politics. 

“The decision of the U.S. to miain- 
tuin a presence in this region has been 
of crucial importance. Every political 
leader within the area now recognizes 
that without that presence, the political 
fate of the region as a whole would 
have been drastically different. The U.S. 
has bought time for some 200 million 
people to develop, without their cease- 
lessly being confronted with combined 
external-internal Communist threats,” 

For Out. Thus the stakes in Viet 
Nam go far beyond that nation itself: 
“To accept a Communist victory in 
Viet Nam would serve as a major en- 
couragement to those forces in- the 
world opposing peaceful coexistence, to 
those elements committed to the thesis 
that violence is the best means of effect- 
ing change. It would gravely jeopardize 
the possibilities of a political equilib- 
rium in Asia, seriously damage our cred- 
ibility, deeply affect’ the morale—and 
the policies—of our Asian allies and 
the neutrals,” 

The scholars recommended continued 
prosecution of the war, though without 
escalation and possibly with experimen- 
tal de-escalations to win broader sup- 
port for it at home. As they noted, 
“the outcome is being decided on the 
streets and in the homes of America as 
much as in the jungles of Viet Nam. 
Both the Government and its critics 
should begin to face up to these facts.” 

The committee’s statement is being 
mailed to 3,600 of the nation’s ac- 
ademicians for endorsement. “The ac- 
ademic community and the students in 
particular have gone pretty far out on 
one side of this,” said Reischauer, “But 
we've got to have a sensible Asian pol- 
icy. We're saying that America does 
have a role in Asia, and let’s not blow 
our tops and do something foolish.” 
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THE DRAFT 
A Surprised 1A 


When he turned in his draft card to 
the Justice Department during an anti- 
Viet Nam demonstration in Washington 
two months ago, Henry Braun hardly 
seemed to be risking a thing. He was 
married, had two children and, at 37, 
was two years above what he thought 
to be the draft age. This month Braun, 
a poet and an assistant English profes- 
sor at Temple University. was reclassi- 
fied from SA (overage) to 1A. The 
move was a powerful one, since it made 
him eligible for conscription into mil- 
ilary service. 

The action was taken by the draft 
board in Buffalo. N.Y.. Braun's home 
town, on grounds that he had violated 
a law requiring that all men born since 
Aug. 30, 1922, possess a draft card. “I 
expected to hear from the draft board,” 
admitted Braun, “but I was surprised 
to find myself 1A.” 

The board's stern action undoubtedly 
grew out of a reminder that Lieut, Gen- 
eral Lewis B. Hershey, the director of 
Selective Service, sent to the nation’s 
4.088 draft boards on Oct. 24—just 
two days before his memorandum advis- 
ing that all draft-deferred protesters who 
act against the “national interest” be in- 
ducted immediately. In his earlier no- 
tice. Hershey pointed out to the local 
boards that the draft law clearly states 
that it is unlawful to mutilate or aban- 
don registration cards. Any man guilty 
of doing so, Hershey advised. should 
be reclassified and declared a delin- 
quent—which under the existing draft 
law means he is among the first in line 
for induction, 


DEMOCRATS 


Kennedy's New Leaf 

Yes, WE STILL HAVE Havana, 
boasted an ad last week in the New 
York Times Magazine and other news- 
papers for the Garcia y Vega, Inc. 
cigar company. which has access to 
nearly half of the pre-Castro leaf still 
warehoused in the U.S. And yes, Gar- 
cia y Vega has the promotional ser- 
vices of one of the more fascinating 
authors in the nation. In return for mail- 
ing in ten bands from the company’s 
Elegantes or Gallantes (list price: two 
for 25¢), a cigar smoker can get a free 
copy of To Seek a Newer World (list: 
$4.95), a slim volume of essays by Sena- 
tor Robert Kennedy. 

The Senator gave his permission for 
such a puff even though the book seems 
to be doing well enough in the cash- 
and-carry market. In print only a month, 
the volume—which accuses President 
Johnson of having “cast away” a chance 
to negotiate an end to the Viet Nam 
war early in 1967—has recorded al- 
most 40,000 sales. That's not yet sufli- 
cient to recoup the advance of about 
$150,000 that Doubleday & Co. paid 
to Kennedy, but still it seems to be a 
brisk beginning. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
What to Do About De Gaulle? 


To millions of Americans who have 
fractured French while extolling the 
beauties of France, any entente that is 
less than cordiale with the land of par- 
lez-vous is as unthinkable as Paris with- 
out spring or onion soup minus the 
crouton. But now la soupe is spoiled— 
and most Americans are blaming one 
chef d'état too many. Grated raw by 
the rough edge of the French Pres- 
ident’s tongue, they are kindled with 
an ardent wish to divide Charles de 
Gaulle into three parts. 

In the view of the French—well, the 
Americans—they have short memories. 
They forget that the Marquis de La- 
fayette came to help out in America’s 
fight against those beastly British, that 
Frenchmen helped defend America in 
two world wars and showed no silly 
pride about taking part in the Marshall 
Plan, which put American taxpayers’ 
leftover dollars to work. Instead, Ameri- 
cans get upset by De Gaulle’s perempto- 
ry marching orders to American fight- 
ing men belonging to NATO and_ his 
helpful comments on the U.S. dollar. In- 
dulgent Frenchmen who have allowed 
Americans to dally with their daugh- 
ters—and occasionally to marry their 
sisters—are at a loss to explain the Yan- 
kee ingratitude. Meanwhile, Americans 
are trying some coy and contrary ways 
of counterattacking. 

Many would like to hit De Gaulle 
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“REDSKIN’ DUMPING FRANCS IN BOSTON HARBOR 
If nothing else, there’s always SEXPOFF. 


right where it really hurts—square in 
the francs, Earlier this month, a party 
of Bostonians dressed as red Indians 
dumped franes into their harbor on the 
anniversary of the Boston Tea Party. In- 
dividual Americans are pointedly drop- 
ping France from their holiday tours, 
and some are refusing to fly Air France. 
For the first time. U.S. visitors to Brit- 
ain in 1967 outnumbered tourists to 
France—by 100,000. Cote d'Azur hotel 
owners complained of a 20% slump in 
reservations last summer. Lately there 
have been some cancellations by Ameri- 
can Jews incensed by De Gaulle’s chutz- 
pah. At Sage’s Chicago restaurants, no- 
tices urge Customers not to buy French 
wines. California wine growers are en- 
joying a record year. in part because 
some bibbers are switching from the 
cheaper grades of French wine to do- 
mestic brands. But the higher-priced 
types of French wines and brandies are 
holding up well. Oenological experts are 
not yet angry enough to cut off De 
Gaulle’s nose to spite their own palates 

Congressmen and other critics have 
proposed a variety of retaliatory 
schemes. Among them: shaming De 
Gaulle by bringing home from French 
soil the remains of 60.501 U.S. sol- 
diers who died defending France in 
two wars, demanding that France re- 
pay more than $4 billion in World 
War I debts (which France and other 
European debtors except Finland ceased 
paying in 1932), swamping France's lu- 
crative grain-export markets with Amer- 
ican wheat, or putting a tax on Amer- 
ican tourists to France. These are the 
kind of ideas that sound attractive— 
until one remembers that France, too, 
has great retaliatory powers, because it 
buys more from the U.S. than it sells. 

If all-out economic warfare won't 
work, at least a few blows can be 
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struck by wit. One cabal of American 
businessmen in Paris has contrived a 
sneaky conversational ploy: 

Q. What do you think of De Gaulle? 

1. Who? 

Q. De Gaulle? 

4A. Compared to what? 

Then there is SEXPOFF [Société pow 
!Exportation du Franc Francais}, a sub- 
versive movement to which all Amer- 
icans in France automatically belong if 
they change francs into dollars, there- 
by reducing De Gaulle’s ability to buy 
up Fort Knox. But sticklers over nice- 
ties now ponder whether those who 
reciprocate the nastiness of De Gaulle, 
whose character combines le Roi So- 
leil and De Lawd, are guilty of J/ése- 
majesté or sacrilege 

Signs of Tolerance. Since De Gaulle 
gives no sign of fading away like a 
good old soldier, U.S. State Department 
officials have adopted the policy of “a 
low silhouette,” interpreted by irate con- 
gressional critics as “no guts.” At that 
rate, diplomats are unlikely to pick up 
Columnist Art Buchwald’s nomination 
for the next U.S. Ambassador to 
France: Bonnie and Clyde. 

In Paris, Americans are not yet 
barred from Maxim's, the Lido or the 
Folies-Bergére, and 26,000 U.S. res- 
idents in France are still permitted to 
pay De Gaulle’s taxes. One heartening 
note: a poll by the French Institute of 
Public Opinion reported that only 27% 
of the French think that the U.S. is a 
military threat to Europe. Some French- 
men even profess to like Americans. 
Expatriates often hear such remarks as: 
“We think the general is being too 
tough on you, and we don’t all share 
his feelings.” Such remarks are usually 
passed late at night in back alleys, and 
it is difficult to tell whether or not the 
speaker is an Algerian. 


AVIATION 


To Control the Swarm 

U.S. airports swarm with planes—in 
the air and on the field—while the na- 
tion conducts a search for solutions to 
a dangerously growing traffic jam. When 
Congress convenes next month, it will 
see one new proposal—a Senate Avi- 
ation Subcommittee call to spend $3 
billion immediately, a total of $7 bil- 
lion by 1975. Having just completed 
two months of hearings—the first thor- 
ough congressional review of airport 
problems since 1958—Subcommittee 
Chairman Mike Monroney says: “Ev- 
ery witness conceded that we are in a 
state of crisis.” 

The panel's report will urge creation 
of a U.S. trust fund for the air, similar 
to the federal highway fund. To help 
build it, a passenger head tax of $1.50 
to $2 a ticket would double the 
million raised annually by the present 
5% airline tax. More money would 
come from an increase in the present 
2¢-a-gallon aviation fuel tax, which is 
now paid by pilots of small private 
craft but not the airlines. 

Private Problem. Monroney would 
spend the money on new flight-control 
systems and more metropolitan-area air- 
ports, with a view to handling the fu- 
ture’s jumbo superjets and supersonic 
transports. He defends the plea for ear- 
marked special funds by citing the al- 
ready overwhelming load of education, 
poverty programs and the Viet Nam 
war on the nation’s general revenues. 
As if to underscore that point, U.S. 








HOW LONG THEY WAIT 


Across the U.S., the airport rush hour 
is from 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. Here— 
as compiled from figures supplied by 
the FAA, the airlines and air-traffic 
controllers—are the average number of 
daily takeoffs and landings at the 20 
busiest U.S. commercial airports, and 
the average rush-hour time a_ plane 
wastes circling the field or waiting to 
take off. 


Airport Daily Minutes Minutes 
Flights DelayIn Delay Out 
Chicago's O'Hare 1,800 10 16 
New York's Kennedy. 1,537 20 40 
Miami 1,209 7 12 
Los Angeles 1,199 15 25 
Denver 1,195 15 18 
Dallas 945 9 11 
St. Louis 937 4 5 
Atlanta 905 12 15 
Washington's National . 872 16 14 
New York's LaGuardia 866 15 35 
San Francisco 819 ll 15 
Honolulu 799 5 4 
Cleveland 797 5 6 
Detroit 766 6 12 
Minneapolis 753 5 10 
Houston 737 5 ll 
Memphis 731 8 ll 
Baltimore’s Friendship . 727 5 8 
Newark 700 16 35 
Philadelphia 673 10 15 
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Transportation Secretary Alan Boyd last 
week predicted “certain cuts” in pres- 
ent air-safety programs in the 1968 
budget. 

Airports are jammed largely because 
private pilots have as much freedom to 
fly when and where they please as mo- 
torists have to drive on their choice of 
roads. Airlines are assigned routes by 
the Government but make their own 
time schedules. The 2.379 commercial 
planes spent 6,000,000 hours aloft last 
year and 150,000 hours waiting to take 
off or land, according to the Federal 
Aviation Administration, which figures 
that U.S. passengers wasted 10 million 
man-hours just waiting (see box). Some 
of this congestion was caused by the 32,- 
310 military aircraft and some by the 
airliners themselves, but most of it by 
the 104.706 light planes stacked up in 
rush-hour traffic. The FAA estimates that 
at the nation’s 9,950 airports only 
17.6% of the takeoffs and landings are 
made by commercial planes, while 
77.8% are made by smaller private and 
executive planes. At major metropolitan 
airports, the percentages for these “gen- 
eral aviation” planes run lower but are 
still great enough to cause plenty of de- 
lay. Commercial airports with the high- 
est general aviation activity are Denver 
(72%), Houston (67%), St. Louis 
(58%), Miami (54% ). 

Call for the Cop. Most programs to 
ease the glut try to treat aviation with- 
in the existing rule of individual right 
to the air. A few experts take a more 
radical tack. They would create a fed- 
eral aviation traflic cop to assign not 
only flight routes but also schedules 
and air speeds, thus spreading the jam 
out of rush hours. Instead of informing 
the FAA of his flight plan and being ac- 
commodated no matter what the crush, 
every civilian pilot would have to noti- 
fy a controller of his intentions and 
ask: “When can I go?” 


ANIMALS 
Tragedy at Lynchburg 


The German Shepherd instinctively 
mistrusts strangers, and if provoked by 
them, will develop a ferocity hardly 
ever seen in other canine varieties, There 
is no doubt, despite all that has been 
written and said to the contrary, that 
the wolf did enter into the ancestry of 
the breed, and certain of that animal's 
characteristics are still found in its 
make-up, both mental and physical. 

—The Dog Owner's Guide 

The two Goodman brothers, aged 4 
and 5, had hardly left their rural Vir- 
ginia home to play in the woods one 
day last week before the elder, Gene, 
came back screaming “The dogs have 
got Kenny!” 

With her son leading the way, Mrs. 
Gloria Goodman ran across the back- 
yard, down a steep embankment to the 
edge of a small stream where the boys 
had been playing. Kenneth was nowhere 
in sight. But two snarling German shep- 
herds and a stray boxer were. The dogs 
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GENE & KENNY GOODMAN 


lunged. Mrs. Goodman kept them at 
bay with a rake, and Gene scrambled 
onto the limb of a fallen tree to escape 
their fanged jaws. “Don’t let the dogs 
get me,” he pleaded. 

Gene shinnied along the limb until 
he was dangling about four feet above 
the stream. Thinking him safe, and un- 
able to fend off the dogs, Mrs. Good- 
man ran back to the house and tele- 
phoned her husband Eugene, 26, a self- 
employed exterminator who was 
working part time in a market at near- 
by Lynchburg. Goodman sped home in 
his pickup truck, found his wife hys- 
terical and barely capable of pointing 
out to him the area where she had last 
seen Gene. Thrashing wildly down the 
hill and shouting his sons’ names as he 
ran, Goodman was brought up short 
by a horrible sight. Gene, his clothes 
nearly all torn off and his body badly 
mangled, lay dead in the stream. 

Fright & Madness. Out of the cor- 
ner of his eye, Goodman noticed a 
shadowy movement. It was a dog that 
had been feeding on his son's body. 
Soon, two other dogs appeared, and 
Goodman found himself fighting for 
his life. Hoisting Gene's body over his 
shoulder, and using his free hand to 
throw rocks and branches at the attack- 
ing animals, Goodman ran as fast as 
he could. As he neared his home, the 
dogs finally gave up the chase. Good- 
man was so overwrought and exhaust- 
ed that he passed out, Later, a posse of 
about 50 neighbors and lawmen found 
the other boy. He had been dragged to 
an area about 200 yds. from where his 
brother died. His body was gnawed al- 
most beyond recognition. 

The two animals that led the attack 
were later identified as shepherds kept 
as watchdogs by a neighbor, Ernest 
George Floyd. Both animals were de- 
stroyed, as were three other dogs, one 
of them believed to be the stray boxer. 
What caused the attacks? Perhaps noth- 
ing more than a sudden move by one 
of the boys that may have frightened 
the dogs. Once the angry animals had 
tasted blood, they obviously became 
murderously maddened. 





KILLER SHEPHERDS 
Perhaps only a sudden move brought out the wolf. 


KENTUCKY 
Sparring with Spoilers 


So ruinous to the land is strip min- 
ing for coal, Kentucky's most profit- 
able product, that huge swaths of the 
Bluegrass State might be mistaken for 
the moon. Both boon and bane, strip 
mining gouges out a third of Ken- 
tucky’s coal production, which last year 
reached 93 million tons worth some 
$500 million. The strip miners use bull- 
dozers to flay great strips off the sur- 
face and get at the veins beneath. This 
scars Appalachia’s hills and flatlands 
with ugly detritus called overburden or 
spoil. As the spoil shifts and slides, the 
hills resound to the awful rumble of 
landslides shuddering down the slopes 
The U.S. Interior Department reports 
that Kentucky’s overburden has spoiled 
119,600 acres of land and polluted 395 
miles of streams. 

Responding to the complaints, the 
state in recent years has adopted ever- 
tougher curbs on the strippers. Most 
stringent of all was the order signed 
this month by outgoing Governor Ed- 
ward T, Breathitt ten hours before turn- 
ing over his office to incoming Re- 
publican Louie B. Nunn. The order 
forbids strip miners from working slopes 
steeper than 28°. Straight up in the air 
went the industry, thundering that it 
would be driven out of business, which 
was exactly what it said last year when 
the maximum slope was put at 33 
Since then, new operations have dou- 
bled to 12,000 acres, the amount of 
land approved for stripping. 

The industry predictably asked Ken- 
tucky’s courts to erase the new ruling, 
counted on at least moral support from 
Louie Nunn, whose gubernatorial cam- 
paign they had supported. They were 
in for a disappointment. Not only did 
Nunn go along with the order, but he 
also persuaded Ned Breathitt’s director 
of reclamation, Elmore Grim, who had 
helped draw up the regulations, to stay 
on the job. When a restraining order 
against carrying out the regulations was 
Knocked down in court, Grim pledged 
strict enforcement. 
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NEW YORK 


Murk from the Reservoir 

Jerome Park Reservoir in The Bronx 
is a mile-long meander of New York 
City drinking water. Often dotted with 
migratory waterfowl, it serves as a cool, 
quivery mirror to the red brick apart- 
ments and raucous traffic that surround 
it. The 97-acre artificial lake. built in 
1905, holds 800 million gallons of wa- 
ter to quench the thirst of nearly a 
million New Yorkers. Last year Re- 
publican Mayor John Lindsay's reform 
administration discovered that the res- 
ervoir’s spalled concrete bottom had 
never been cleaned, and decided to 
scour it out. “Because of the magni- 
tude of the job,” wrote Water Com- 
missioner James L. Marcus in last 


Thomas (“Three-Finger Brown") Lu- 
chese. Corallo is known as “Tony 
Ducks” because he has been tried or in- 
vestigated for extortion, loan-sharking, 
narcotics pushing, labor racketeering, 
gambling, strong-arm tactics and mur- 
der, but “ducked” almost all charges. 
His only significant conviction was for 
bribing a New York Supreme Court 
justice to “fix” a prison sentence. Both 
judge and fixer were given two-year 
sentences of their own, 

Also named were a pair of law part- 
ners who had been associated with Mar- 
cus in various business deals and a 
bakery-union official convicted during 
World War II of ration-stamp  viola- 
tions. Then there was Henry Fried, 68, 
a onetime (1955-57) member of the 


New York State commission of correc- 
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MARCUS & LINDSAY AT JEROME PARK BEFORE REFILLING LAST MAY 
Shades of Tammany’‘s tawdry tradition. 


month's issue of the American City 
(circ. 35,664), an urban management 
magazine, “we awarded it to an experi- 
enced and well-equipped contractor.” 

The muck-bottomed reservoir could 
serve as a metaphor for urban malaise. 
Last week, in the wake of Marcus’ 
cleanup, Jerome Park Reservoir was as 
spotless as the bottom of a washed 
soup bowl, but the Lindsay Administra- 
tion was murky with implications of 
corruption. In the first major scandal 
to besmirch Lindsay's two-year-old (out 
of four) administration, Marcus was in- 
dicted by a federal grand jury on 
charges of accepting a $16,000 kick- 
back on the $835,669.39 reservoir clean- 
ing contract, 

Ducks & Sharks. Indicted with Mar- 
cus On charges that could lead to five 
years in prison and fines of $10,000 
each were five other men. Foremost 
among them: Antonio Corallo, 54, iden- 
lified by the FBI as a leader of the 
Mafia “family” once headed by the late 
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tion and currently president of S. T. 
Grand, Inc., the construction firm that 
was given the Jerome Park job by Mar- 
cus—without competitive bidding. 

The exact scenario of the scandal 
not yet clear, even in the federal indict- 
ment. Investigators say that Marcus was 
deeply in debt to Loan Shark Corallo, 
Between January and November 1966, 
Marcus and Attorney Herbert Itkin, 41, 
a close friend and business associate, 
conferred a number of times with Tony 
Ducks and Bakery Union Official Dan- 
iel J. Motto, 57, who has close connec- 
tions with politicians and the Mafia. 
These two men apparently advised Mar- 
cus to award the “emergency” reser- 
voir-cleaning contract to S. T. Grand, 
and both served as negotiators with 
Grand. The kickback—5S% of the total 
contract fee—was divided as follows: 
Marcus, $16,000; Itkin, Motto and Co- 
rallo, $8,000 each. Grand President 
Fried got’ the  contract—payment 
enough. Corallo also got what he doubt- 


less hoped would be a continuing grip 
on a high city official. 

History of the Fix. When it comes 
to such high-up manipulations, New 
Yorkers do not shock easily. The city 
of superlatives is the home of the ur- 
ban “fix.” Construction costs of a high- 
rise building can be raised by $30,000 
in a “squeeze” (payoff) merely to keep 
city inspectors and cops from complicat- 
ing delivery and construction operations. 
Says one embittered Manhattan build- 

“To sneeze, turn on the lights, even 
flush the toilet, you have to pay—you 
even have to pay to have the fire outlet 
inspected,” 

Such tactics are in keeping with a 
tawdry tradition that dates from the ear- 
liest days of Tammany Hall. Such old 
Tammany tigers as Fernando Wood and 
William Marcy (“Boss”) Tweed had 
more polished counterparts later in men 
like Mayors Jimmy Walker, who re- 
signed in 1932 after being caught tak- 
ing bribes, and William O'Dwyer, who 
was peripherally implicated in a scan- 
dal over fire-department permits for 
fuel-oil installations, 

Intricate Story. James Lewis Marcus, 
37, is not of the old, rough cast, but is 
a new sort of New York politician. As 
such, he appears more naive than his 
predecessors, Son of a lawyer from 
Schenectady, N.Y.. Marcus worked in 
investments before he walked into Lind- 
say’s campaign headquarters in 1965 
and asked for a job, Lindsay hired the 
tall (6 ft. | ind, greying, soft-spoken 
man in the dark-rimmed glasses with- 
out checking his credentials. Marcus, 
whose wife Lily is a daughter of for- 
mer Connecticut Governor John Davis 
Lodge, served as a nonpaid public re- 
lations aide during the campaign, then 
as a troubleshooter during the early 
months of Lindsay's mayoralty. One of 
his jobs: to clean up the blatant ho- 
mosexuality in Greenwich Village and 
along Broadway. Marcus was later 
named a $30,000-a-year commissioner. 

Last week a check was finally run 
on Marcus’ credentials. They showed 
that though Marcus claimed attendance 
at four different colleges (Penn, Rut- 
gers, Union and Siena) he had no de- 
gree. Though he claimed to have been 
director, president or a partner in a 
number of. investment or speculative 
corporations, from Chicago to London, 
many of the firms proved either dead 
or even possibly nonexistent. At weck’s 
end, Marcus hired Washington Attorney 
Edward Bennett Williams to defend 
him, and was spending quite a bit of 
time telling his intricate story to U.S. 
Attorney Robert Morgenthau, son of 
F.D.R.’s Treasury Secretary. 

Mayor Lindsay, whose own reputa- 
tion stands to be sullied, was clearly 
dismayed by the affair. “If the charge 
is true, it’s clear that Mr. Marcus lied 
to me,” he said. “In that event, to say 
that I have been ill-served is an un- 
derstatement.” And that was an under- 
statement too, 
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N the bibulous as distinguished from the meteorological 
sense, December in the U.S. is the wettest month of the 
year. The weather is usually dismal enough to call for the 
cup that cheers; but it is Christmas and New Year's Eve. 
those nationally permissive drinking occasions, that pop the 
cork and the bung and inspire a steady round of wassails. 
In a single month, the nation’s drinkers buy an eighth part 
of their annual supply, some of it to give but a good share 
of it to consume. This year, December's national bill, for spir- 
its alone, will tot up to a staggering $1.1 billion. 

In per-capita consumption of alcoholic beverages, the 
U.S. ranks 17th among the world’s nations, behind such 
countries as Luxembourg, France and New Zealand. The So- 
cial Research Group of George Washington University re- 
ports that two of three adult Americans (21 and over) 
drink at least occasionally, one in ¢ight drinks to excess 
and one in 16—or about 6,800,000—drinks enough to be 
classified as a problem drinker. The estimated 1967 consump- 
tion of some 4 billion gallons represents a record alcoholic 
tide, suggesting a land of serious, two-fisted drinkers. 


In the Home 

That statistical evidence can be quite deceiving. After a pi- 
oneer era of hard drinking and a ridiculous interlude of 
prohibition, the U.S, is neither wet nor dry but just moist. 
In 1860, it consumed 3.25 gallons of distilled spirits per capi- 
ta; today that figure is only slightly more than 1.5 gallons. 
What has happened is that per-capita wine consumption 
has risen from one-third gallon to nearly one gallon a year: 
the consumption of malt liquors (beer and ale) from about 
three gallons to more than 16. Indeed, beer, which contains 
only 4% alcohol, as against 12% for table wines, 20% for 
fortified wines and 40% to 50% for distilled spirits, account- 
ed for all but a small fraction—13% last year—of the 
volume of alcoholic beverages consumed in the U.S. 

The liquor store has displaced the tavern as the principal 
purveyor of wine and spirits; grocery stores now vend 80% 
of the nation’s beer. Another way of saying this is that 
most U.S. drinking—about seven-tenths of it—now takes 
place in the home. Male drinkers still predominate, 77% to 
60%, but the ladies’ preference for lighter drinks and their 
sheer presence, has put a governor on the drinking capaci- 
ties and intentions of the surrounding males. 

The profile of the average U.S. drinker is largely reassur- 
ing. He has his first taste at age twelve to 14—commonly 
by receiving a sip of the family stock, Before graduation 
from high school, he is drinking at least episodically—along 
with more than three-fourths of the student body. Like the 
hippie minority, most youthful drinkers stick to wine and 
beer, possibly because liquor is regarded as the old folks’ 
hang-up but more probably because the lighter drinks are 
easier on the pocket and the throat. 

There are more drinkers in the city (87%), where bars 
stud every downtown block, than in the country (43%); 
more of them along the Northeastern seaboard (83%), 
which takes a certain pride in sophistication, than in any 
other section of the country. The South has the oddest re- 
gional attitude about drinking. Kentucky is practically the 
capital of the bourbon country, but it also forbids the sale 
of alcohol in four counties out of five. Widely blanketed by 
local prohibition laws, the South teems not only with 
“brown bag” joints, to which the patron brings his own bot- 
tle in a paper bag, but also with moonshine distilleries. Yet 
legal drinking is on the rise throughout the South: the last 
holdout state, Mississippi, repealed its prohibition law last 
year. 

College-graduate drinkers in the U.S. vastly outnumber 
those whose formal education has stopped at the grade- 
school level (80% to 53%), and there are more well-to-do 
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HOW AMERICA DRINKS 


drinkers than poor: it takes money to drink. The average 
drinker is more likely to be a Roman Catholic than a Prot- 
estant. One reason is that many Protestant faiths, notably 
the Baptists and the Methodists, traditionally forbade drink- 
ing. The George Washington University survey classified 
56% of all drinkers as moderate, only 12% as immoderate. 

All the evidence, in fact, sustains the conviction that the 
average American knows how to handle his liquor. Strong 
whiskeys continue to lose popularity: bourbon is slipping 
even in the South. Light Scotches are In; vodka, which is 
odorless and tasteless and mixes with everything, now rivals 
gin in popularity—though the traditional martini seems to 
be holding its own. The drink taken on the rocks—which 
tastes weaker and lasts longer—is gaining. And so is the 
drink thoroughly diluted with such mixes as orange and to- 
mato juice and beef broth. Most bartenders will even make 
a spirit-free Bloody Mary called the Bloody Shame. 

Fad drinks generally provide a clue to the changing pub- 
lic palate, and today’s In concoctions indicate a trend 
toward blandness: the Dirty Mother (brandy and Kahliia, a li- 
queur that tastes like sweetened coffee), the Half-and-Half 
(half Scotch and half milk or cream), the My Diane (gin 
and cordials with orange juice and coconut milk) and such 
relatively innocuous favorites as Dubonnet on the rocks 
and Campari and soda. Today a bar must carry 50% more 
brands and be prepared to make a 100% greater assort- 
ment of drinks than ten years ago. 

The growing preference for wine can be taken as further 
evidence of commonsensical drinking. Light wine with meals 
is a familiar European custom that is taking hold in the 
U.S, Since 1955, consumption of table wines has nearly dou- 
bled, to 78.6 million gallons a year. Five years ago, res- 
taurant customers in Chicago seldom bought wine. Now it 
is common, and they are specifying color, brand, region. 
year—even ordering Grands Echézeaux and pronouncing it 
right. 





Inappropriate Abstinence 

The history of U.S, drinking has been marked by two revo- 
lutions. The first dates from the 1840s, when the national 
temperance movement began its crusade to dry up the coun- 
try. In the process, which led to the Prohibition Amend- 
ment of 1919, the U.S. developed a guilt complex about 
drink that it has not yet fully overcome. But there is increas- 
ing evidence of the second revolution in the public attitude 
toward alcohol: the country is learning to accept its drink- 
ing habit as a social custom that is as ineradicable as it is 
harmless when practiced in moderation. The alcoholic is a 
product of any drinking culture, but America is beginning 
to realize that he is a sick man rather than a sinner. Since 
1956, the American Medical Association has recognized the 
alcoholic as a medical problem. The National Crime Com- 
mission appointed by President Johnson two years ago has 
recommended the repeal of all public drunkenness laws, 
which generate one-third of criminal arrests. 

Even the churches, which once stood resolutely with the 
drys, are gradually reversing their position, The National 
Council of the Churches of Christ has joined sociologists 
and doctors in urging that the legal drinking age—2I in 
most states—be dropped to 18, on the grounds that it is un- 
realistic and in any event unenforceable. Publications of the 
Methodists, who long practiced or avowed total abstinence, 
now freely discuss such subjects as appropriate and in- 
appropriate drinking—and appropriate and inappropriate 
abstinence. Welcoming 1968 with more drinking but less 
drunkenness, the U.S. stands established as a moderate drink- 
ing society, in which social custom is beginning to serve as 
a far better control over the drinking habit than either stat- 
utes or disapproval. 
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AUSTRALIA 


Down to the Sea 

In his leisure hours, summer or win- 
ier, Australia’s Prime Minister Harold 
Holt was never far from the sea. Twen- 
ty-three months ago. when he first took 
office, newspapers all over the world 
ran pictures of the hardy, silver-haired 
Prime Minister wearing a rubber wet 
suit and carrying a spear gun. Holt 
fished from the rocks, body-surfed in 
the great Pacific waves that pound 
southern Australia’s Mornington Pen- 
insula, and spent hours with his wife, 
Zara, exploring rock pools, collecting 
shells and spearing fish. His greatest de- 
light was snorkeling. “From the mo- 
ment I put my head under the water.” 
he said, “I was caught. And I've been 
captured ever since.” Last week Harold 
Holt, 59, was captured for good by the 
sea that he loved so much. 

Gone Like a Leaf. Taking a weekend 
off after the strain of a Senate election 
campaign and the devaluation of the 
British pound, Holt jumped into his 
red 1967 Pontiac and drove 59 miles 
from Melbourne to a small, white hill- 
top beach home he had built in the 
southern seaside town of Portsea on 
Port Phillip Bay. Though his doctors 
had warned him against swimming be- 
cause of a slight muscular complaint, 
Holt felt that the sea air and the relaxa- 
tion would do him good. So early on 
an overcast Sunday morning, he picked 
up four friends—Portsea Neighbors 
Alan Stewart and Mrs. Marjorie Gil- 
lespie, Mrs. Gillespie's daughter Vyner, 
and Vyner's boy friend, Martin Simp- 
son—and all went looking for a place 
to swim and sunbathe. “I know,” Holt 
suggested, “Let’s go to Cheviot Beach” 
—a lonely, rocky stretch 2} miles from 
Holt’s beach home. and one of the 
most dangerous beaches in the Portsea 
area. When the five arrived, the tide 
was at crest, and ugly chunks of wood 
and flotsam bobbed about on the sur- 
face. “I had never seen it like that 
before,” Mrs. Gillespie says. But Holt 
decided to go in anyway. “I know this 
beach like the back of my hand,” he in- 
sisted. After all, he had been swimming 
there since 1926, when as an unmar- 
ried law student he began visiting Chevi- 
ot with Zara and her family, And, as a 
strong swimmer, he had often plunged 
into rougher waters. 

“The Prime Minister must be a lot fit- 
ter than we are,” Stewart quipped to 
the others. “There he goes. striding 
along like Marco Polo.” Holt strolled 
down the beach and dived into the 
chill waters. “If Mr. Holt can take it,” 
Stewart said, “I'd better go in too.” He 
went for a dip but, discouraged by the 
condition of the water, quickly returned 
to the others. By now, the tide had 
turned and was rushing out. As he 
swam, his head bobbing above the 
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HOLT IN SCUBA GEAR 
Steady, courageous and always there. 


waves, Holt was carried farther and far- 
ther out into a broad stretch of swirl- 
ing water, “Suddenly,” Mrs. Gillespie 
recalls, “I had the most terrible feeling 
and yelled: "Come back, come back!” 
“Does he often stay in this long?” Stew- 
art asked nervously. As the four 
watched the distant head, the waves sud- 
denly seemed to boil up around Holt. 
The Prime Minister of Australia dis- 
appeared trom sight beneath the waters 
about 500 yards offshore. “I knew then 
that there was nothing anyone could 
do, even if we had lifesavers,” says 
Mrs, Gillespie. “He was like a leaf 
being carried out. It was so quick and 
final.” 

Delayed Impact. Stewart dashed 
down the beach, searching for some 
sign of Holt, then scrambled up on a 
rock for a better look. Seeing nothing, 
he ran to Holt’s car and drove two 
miles to a nearby army barracks, where 
he telephoned for help. Helicopters, 
light planes, boats and launches soon 
spiderwebbed the area in the greatest 
search in Australia’s history. Skindivers 
plunged deep below the surface. Flying 
in from Canberra, Zara Holt: walked 
for hours along the beach, keeping her 
own lonely vigil and suggesting a few 
places where searchers might look for 
the body, “Try the Pope’s Eye and the 
Chinaman’s Hat,” she suggested. “They 
are two bad pockets of rocks right in 
the middle of the current.” But there 
was nothing. Though the police vowed 
to search indefinitely, Holt’s body—like- 
ly carried away by strong riptides— 
may never be found. 

The news hit Australia and the world 





like the slam of a bullet. At 
first, there was disbelief. Such 
things just did not happen in 
affable. easy-going Australia, 
and certainly not to its Prime 
Minister. What astonished 
many was that the ruler of so 
large a nation should go about 
so casually and unguarded. 
Holt had neither wanted nor 
received any secret-service 
protection—an_ individualistic 
privilege that no other Prime 
Minister is likely to enjoy. Not 
until long hours after Holt’s 
disappearance did the numb- 
ing awareness of truth finally 


set in. The full impact ar- 
rived only when television 
cameras mounted on windy 


cliff tops in Portsea brought 
the disaster into every living 
room and into the heart of 
every Australian family. 

No one escaped the deep, 
paralyzing sense of loss for 
the plucky little Aussie who 
had made good. The son of a 
theatrical promoter, Holt lost 
his mother at 16, studied law 
before drifting into politics, 
then began a 30-year political appren- 
ticeship under autocratic Liberal Party 
Leader Sir Robert Menzies. Coming 
up through the ranks, Holt was named 
minister without portfolio at 32, privy 
councillor at 45, deputy leader of the 
party at 48. Then, at 57, when Menzies 
retired, Holt became party leader and 
Prime Minister. 

A Staunch Ally. Drawing new atten- 
tion to Australia’s role as an Asian and 
Pacific nation, Holt traveled widely 
throughout Asia, strengthened ties with 
the U.S. and became one of Washing- 
ton’s staunchest Viet Nam allies. He 
raised Australia’s military commitment 
in Viet Nam from 1,500 men to more 
than 8,000 and offered Australia as a 
rest-and-relaxation center for war-wea- 
ry G.L.s, During two visits to Washing- 
ton, Holt became close friends with 
President Johnson, once winking that 
he went “All the way with L.BJ.” “He 
was steady, he was courageous,” said 
President Johnson last week after his ar- 
rival in Melbourne for the memorial 
service (see THE Nation). “He was 
there when he said he would be there.” 

Back home in Australia, Holt) was 
just as steady. He pushed industrial 
and natural-resource development pro- 
grams that are now raising the coun- 
trv’s gross national product by 9% a 
vear: he also made Australia a major 
world supplier of iron ore, bauxite and 
alumina, as well as stepping up produc- 
tion of the copper, lead, zinc and coal 
that it has long produced, By the early 
1970s, the government expects to be ex- 
porting $1 billion worth of minerals 
alone (v, $430 million last year). 
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An Angry Feud. Holt’s biggest sin- 
gle achievement, however, was holding 
together the tenuous government co- 
alition organized 23 years ago between 


his own Liberal Party. which controls 
81 of Parliament's 184 seats, and the 
Country Party, which holds 28 seats. 
Lacking Menzies’ charisma, Holt often 
had to resort to face-losing compromises 
that made him look weak. Still. that 
was better, he felt, than the Menzies- 
style one-man rule. Holt believed in a 
“leadership that can lead but at the 
same time be close enough to the team 
to be part of it and be on the basis of 
friendly cooperation.” 

After Holt’s death last week. the 
friendly cooperation disappeared, and 
the differences that Holt had smoothed 
over suddenly threatened to wreck the 
coalition. On one side is Country Party 
Leader John McEwen, Holt’s Minister 
of Trade and Deputy Prime Minister. 
who automatically succeeded to the 
prime ministership until new Liberal 
Party elections can be held Jan. 9. On 
the other side is the Liberal Party's Wil- 
liam) McMahon, Holt’s Treasurer, the 
party’s second-in-commiand and Holt’s 
heir apparent, Over the years, small poli- 
cy disagreements between the two have 
sharpened into such an angry personal 
feud that McEwen last week threat- 
ened to pull his party out of the co- 
alition if the Liberals pick McMahon 
as their leader. To underline his point, 
McEwen refused to invite any of the 
government's nine Liberal Cabinet min- 
isters to his swearing-in, 

Off & Moving. Since anyone but Me- 
Mahon might be able to hold together 
a coalition, several party members be- 
gan quietly lobbying for the top. Lib- 
eral job, Among the chief candidates: 
Immigration Minister Billy M. Sneddin, 
42. Deputy Defense Minister Allen Fair- 
hall, 58, External Affairs Minister Paul 
Hasluck, 62, Labor and National Ser- 
vice Minister Leslie H. Bury, 54, and 
Education Minister John G. Gorton, 
56. In the end, it was a uibute to Austra- 
lia—and to Holt—that overall govern- 
ment policy itself will probably shift 
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little, either under McEwen or his Lib- 
eral successor. Above all, McEwen 
promised last week that he would stand 
behind Holt’s commitment to Viet Nam. 
Australia is off and moving, and nei- 
ther the Liberals nor the Country Party 
seems much inclined to tamper with a 
winning formula. 

Harold Holt had left Australia a 
strong new sense of purpose and identi- 
ty. In his life Holt was the sort of man 
all Australians like to think they are, 
and they found it easy to identify with 
him. He was the all-round “ruddy good 
bloke” who preferred first names to 
last names or fancy titles and liked to 
call up his friends and suggest that 
they drop by for a pint. Like most Aus- 
tralians, he was also a rugged individual- 
ist who loved nature; he could hunker 
down on the beach and chat for hours 
with kids or professional fishermen on 
where the grunters were biting. Even 
Holts death had a peculiarly Austra- 
lian cast to it. “For an Australian, what 
a way to die!” said Australian Author 
Donald (The Lucky Country) Horne. 
“If you sat upon the ground and talked 
about the death of heads of govern- 
ment—anywhere, any time—vyou would 
find no parallel to such a death,” 


GREECE 
The Colonels Change Clothes 


Looking stiff and ill at ease in their 
unaccustomed civilian clothes, the rul- 
ing triumvirate of Greece stood on the 
stage of the military academy in Ath- 
ens. It was their first public appearance 
together since they had resigned from 
the army earlier last week to give their 
regime a semblance of civilian respecta- 
bility. At the close of the ceremony, in 
which graduating cadets took _ their 
oaths, Premier George Papadopoulos, 
the former colonel who masterminded 
last April’s.coup, shouted: “Long live 
the King!” Coming from the man whom 
the King had tried to overthrow only a 
week earlier, it was indeed an extraordi- 
nary cry, but it reflected some new reali- 
ties in Greece: 1) the King will probably 
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return home sooner or later, and 2) he 
will become a figurehead monarch, 
stripped of his former wide powers. 

At week's end, having been sworn 
into their new offices in a mass cer- 
emony, the junta prepared to present 
to the country a draft of the new con- 
stitution that it has been preparing. The 
King had been shown a copy in Rome, 
to which he had fled after the failure 
of his inept countercoup, and apparent- 
ly he found it palatable. The junta has 
also promised to announce the date for 
a plebiscite on the constitution—anoth- 
er move that would enable the King to 
save face. The most probable route for 
the King’s return now seems to be 
through his sister, Princess Irene. 25. 
or, less likely, through one of his un- 
cles. The King would appoint the rel- 
alive as regent—the present lieutenant 
general who holds that post was careful- 
ly designated by the junta as “tem- 
porary regent’—then come back him- 
self in two or three months when 
matters had cooled off. 

Reforming Zeal. When they first 
seized power eight months ago, the mili- 
lary men put such emphasis on their 
allegiance to King Constantine, on anti- 
Communism and on puritanical reforms 
that they appeared to be rightist de- 
fenders of the status quo, Now, after 
changing to mufti in order to run as ci- 
vilians for office in the elections provid- 
ed for in the new constitution, the ex- 
colonels’ attitudes appear more activist. 
They seem not only eager to suppress 
leftists but also to break the power of 
the Greek Establishment. Under the new 
constitution, the monarch will no long- 
er have power to appoint and dismiss 
Premiers or to promote and assign gen- 
erals. He will, in fact, have none of the 
power that made it possible for the 
Greek throne to create its own mini-ar- 
istocracy of loyal retainers. 

The Establishment is a clique of some 
two hundred industrialists, politicians 
and ranking generals, whose close ties 
to the Crown have won them impor- 
tint business contracts, political influ- 
ence and key commands. Greece's new 
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PAPADOPOULOS (FAR LEFT) AT SWEARING IN OF NEW MINISTERS 
“Long live the King!—as long as he behaves. 


rulers are country boys, who come from 
lower middle class or peasant families 
“Papadopoulos was the richest of us 
all,” says an officer loyal to the junta, 
“because his father was a schoolteach- 
er.” Papadopoulos & Co, are suspicious 
of intrigues in the big city, jealous of 
the rich and resentful of the favors 
that the Palace passed out to highly 
placed officers. In the past. any incur- 
sion on royal prerogatives met with 
kingly counterattacks; in recent years 
two Premiers—Constantine Karamanlis 
and George Papandreou—lost their jobs 
for suggesting far less drastic limita- 
tions. This time Constantine had little 
choice but to accept a diminished sta 
tus for the Palace. “Let us be perfectly 
realistic,” he said in his first public state- 
ment since he left Greece. “I have no 
actual power at my command now.” 

Growing Awareness. Displaying new 
self-confidence, the ex-colonels allowed 
the Greek press to print the King’s state- 
ment They were feeling good be- 
cause their fears about being isolated 
from their NATO allies have proved to 
be ill-founded. Also, the latest evidence 
of their firm control of the country has 
caused reappraisals of the new Creek 
Situation in’ many foreign capitals 
Though no nation has recognized the 
new regime, most diplomats feel that 
recognition IS not necessary anyhow, 
since the government has maintained 
at least a vestige of legitimacy by ap- 
pointing a general and temporary re- 
gent and retaining the monarchy 

In Washington, former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson appealed to the ed- 
itors of the Washington Post to halt 
their badgering of the ex-colonels about 
stepping aside in favor of an early re 
turn to “constitutional democracy.” 
Wrote Acheson: “Greeks both ancient 


As they did, Helen Viachos, the defiant Ath 
ens conservative columnist and publisher who 
closed her papers rather than submit to junta 
censorship, dyed her hair, evaded the guards 
that kept her under house arrest, and es 
caped to London, saying I felt I could be 
more useful to the Greek cause abroad.” 
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and modern have had grave trouble 
when they experimented with nonau- 
thoritarian rule. Certainly no friend of 
Greece would wish to see her return to 
the ‘constitution government’ of two Pa- 
pandreous, the old fool and the young 
rascal.” 

It was a surprising statement, but it 
reflected a growing awareness in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere that it is indeed 
the ex-colonels who rule Greece—and 
that they are not nearly so bad a choice 
as some others might be 


BRITAIN 
The Bitter Aftertaste 


As long as they were voked to the 
same desperation effort, the factions in 
Britain’s Labor Party could think of lit- 
tle else but saving the pound. Now, 
along with devaluation’s bitter, month- 
long aftertaste, a paroxysm of family 
infighting has broken out, presenting 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson with the 
first serious threat to his leadership in 
his three-year term in office. Labor's 
left wing is just spoiling for a squabble 
over proposals for sharp new spending 
cuts, expected next month. So defiant 
and independent have some of Labor's 
ministers grown, said the Sunday Tele- 
graph, that what Britain now has. is 
Cabinet rather than prime ministerial 
government 

A crisis of authority was caused last 
week by an issue that Harold Wilson 
quickly grasped—if he did not pump it 
up On purpose—in order to reassert his 
party command. South Africa, it 
seemed, wanted to buy £200 million 
worth of arms, and could Britain please 
forget its three-year-old support of the 
U.N. embargo to sell them? It appeared 
that there could scarcely be an easier 
way of uniting all Labor than giving it 
a chance to say no to the Vorster apart- 
heid regime. But at least five ministers, 
led by Foreign Secretary George 
Brown, declined to go along with Wil- 
son’s decision to do just that, claiming 
that 1) Britain could hardly turn down 


£200 million worth of export business 
from its second largest customer in the 
face of mounting balance-of-payments 
deficits, and 2) it is bogus morality to 
pass up income, even from arms traffic, 
while at the same time cutting into La- 
bor’s backbone social programs. 

Wilson was clearly shaken by the 
challenge, but in a head-cracking emer- 
gency Cabinet meeting, he managed to 
force his will. He then assured Com- 
mons, while Brown sat in a_ sullen, 
cross-armed slouch, that he had back- 
ing “as a whole” against the arms sales 
The rumors continued that Brown, 
Whose rambunctious social behavior has 
never seemed to bother Wilson, was 
not long for the Cabinet, even though 
such a move would split the party down 
the middle. Wilson's political stock also 
waned when he prearranged parliamen- 
lary support for continuing the ban— 
the first time in recent memory that a 
Prime Minister has gone over the Cab- 
inet’s head for “backbench” allies. 

Rough Winter Ahead. Labor's left 
is due for its share of blows. Wilson 
darkly forecast “sacrifices of certain 
ideological considerations” as well as 
economic hardships in the forthcoming 
austerity program. That almost certainly 
means more cuts in military expen- 
ditures, but definitely hints at a trim- 
ming of many social welfare pets, in- 
cluding, perhaps, the restoration of a 
fee for prescription drugs, long a La- 
bor shibboleth. In a mood of defiance, 
30 Laborites fired off a warning “mak- 
ing it clear that we do not think it is 
necessary to cut social services.” This at- 
titude practically guarantees a rough 
winter ahead in Parliament. 

As he prepared to leave for Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister Holt’s memorial 
service at week's end, Wilson could 
find little comfort in developments out- 
side his party either, As expected, 
France barred Britain from even begin- 


Another important argument: that South 
Africa may be disqualified from Western de- 
fense if the arms embargo continues. For 
new standardized aponry, the Vorster gov 
ernment will probably turn to France (it 
might even try Russia), whose hardware is 
not familiar in the Adantic Alliance. 








WILSON ON WAY TO LABOR MEETING 
Over the heads to the backbench. 
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ning negotiations about joining the 
Common Market, though Foreign Min- 
ister Couve de Murville withheld a 
knockout punch by signing a commu- 
niqué guaranteeing that none of the six 
member nations objected “in principle” 
to Britain’s eventual entry. And Gallup 
is becoming nearly as much of a both- 
er to Wilson as De Gaulle. The latest 
poll showed that only 32° of the vot- 
ers would return Labor to power—the 
lowest rating ever registered by a post- 
war government. 


ISRAEL 


Unusual Occupation 

In its June victory over the Arabs, Is- 
racl found itself occupying territory 
three times its own size. The conquest 
brought obvious security advantages to 
a nation so small that its principal cities 
were within easy range of Arab ar- 
tillery, but it also brought obvious prob- 
lems. Along with the land, Israel also 
inherited its population of 1.330.000 
Arabs, most of whom feared and hated 
the Jews. Nonetheless, by all 
and on almost all counts. the occupa- 
tion has gone remarkably well 

As occupiers, the Israelis have 
prised the Arabs by treating them in a 
civilized, if firm, manner. They have, 
in return, won the Arabs’ grudging tol- 
eration, if not their full 
There have been no mass protest move- 
ments, no major 
no successful civil-disobedience cam- 
paigns. While some terrorism exists, it 
Is sporadic and 


accounts 


sur- 


cooperation, 


Street demonstrations, 


isolated. The Israelis 
have made it almost impossible for any 
Arab to be a terrorist for very long 

The Israelis are admittedly and pur- 
posefully tough in their efforts to stamp 
out guerrilla activities. Last week troops 
arrested 54 members of a major 
Otage ring that had been operating along 
the West Bank of the Jordan: two oth 
er terrorists, caught in a cave north of 
Jerusalem, were killed trying to escape 
In the six months since the war, Israeli 
security forces have hunted 
killed 63 armed guerrillas. 
more than 350 others. They 
impressed upon the Arab residents of 
the occupied lands that it is folly to co- 
operate with the terrorists in any way 
In the Gaza Strip village of Dir el-Bel- 
lah, troops destroyed ten Arab houses 
in direct reprisal for the murder of a 
young Jewish settler. On the West Bank, 
bulldozers leveled the entire town of 
Jiftlig (prewar pop. 6,000) 
was a suspected staging area for ter- 
rorist units 

Despite such tactics, incidents of ter- 
rorism still occur. Arab “commandos” 
last month infiltrated close enough to 
Tel Aviv to lob nine mortar shells into 
the suburb of Petah Tiqva. and two 
weeks ago another guerrilla band shot 
it out with police near the city’s interna- 
tional airport. Terrorists also blew up 
the water reservoir of a kibbutz in 
Upper Galilee, almost succeeded in cut- 
ting the rail line to Jerusalem and de 
railed a passenger train in the Negev 


sab- 


down and 
captured 
have also 


because it 
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Desert near Beersheba. A warning by 
the Arab guerrilla organization El Fa- 
tah that Christmas tourists would not 
be safe in the Holy Land led the Is- 
racli government to station 950 secu- 
rity police in Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
and to set up roadblocks in the area. 
Such incidents are, however, minor 
exceptions to an otherwise peaceful 
coexistence between the two peoples 
Jews now frequent Arab restaurants in 
East Jerusalem, and Arab patients are 
freely admitted to the $30 million Ha- 
dassah Medical Center in West Jeru- 
salem. The Christmas celebrations in 
Bethlehem were with little 
change in the traditions established 
while the town was under Arab rule. 
As many as 40,000 Jewish pilgrims a 
day travel to Hebron to visit the Tomb 


scheduled 








To ease the friction of occupation, 
the Israelis wisely decided to let the 
Arabs govern themselves as much as 
possible, and to ensure Arab cooperation 
they have invented a technique that 
might be called coercive noninterfer- 
ence. When the prewar mayor of Nab- 
lus (pop. 44,000) announced that he 
would resign rather than front for the 
Jews, the occupation authorities simply 
informed him that no one would be ap- 
pointed to replace him; since the local 
government could not function without 
a mayor, that meant that it would un- 
doubtedly collapse, throwing the town 


into chaos. The mayor stayed. When 
Arab teachers throughout the West 
Bank called a general strike, the Is- 


raclis made no attempt to stop them. It 
was perfectly all right with Israel, the 


TEMPORARY BRIDGE OVER THE JORDAN (ALLENBY BRIDGE IN BACKGROUND) 
And on Mount Hermon, maybe a Shalom Slalom. 


of the Patriarchs (Abraham, Isaac and 
Jucob), which for 700 years has been 
an Arab mosque. Jewish tourists literal- 
ly swarm over the Golan Heights every 
weekend. On 9,21 1-ft. Mount Hermon, 
in what used to be Syria, a group of en- 
terprising kibbutzniks plans to open a 
ski resort that might just be called the 
Shalom Slalom. 

Coercive Noninterference. The Is 
raelis have tried not to disrupt Arab 
life unnecessarily, but there is no mis- 
taking the fact that they are there as 
conquerors, not as friends. Arab farm- 
ers on the West Bank of the Jordan 
have been forbidden to sell their crops 
in Israeli markets for fear that they 
might undercut Israel's farm prices, 
which are on average 25% higher. In 
stead, they have been quietly permitted 
to export their produce to Jordan: a 
temporary bridge has been built next 
to the war-wrecked Allenby Bridge to 
allow Arab trucks to cross over 
lect such produce. 


to col- 


teachers were told, if Arab children 
had no schools to go to. The strikers re- 
turned to their classrooms 

The success of the occupation has 
been so great that it has led many Is 
raeli politicians to demand outright the 
annexation of the conquered lands once 
and for all. The government, whatever 
its Intent may be, publicly rejects such 
ideas. “It is not enough for us to look 
down trom the Golan Heights. see our 
settlements lying safe below, and say 
that peace is assured.” said De- 
tense Minister Moshe Dayan two weeks 
ago. “We shall have to look at it also 
from the point of view of the Syrians, 
38 miles from Da- 
who do not 


now 


who see our 
mascus and 
situation guaranteeing peace.” 

Not that Dayan, the one-eyed hero 
of the war, wants to back any 
part of the lands before the Arabs agree 
to make peace—if they ever do. What 
he was telling his countrymen was that 
the occupation, although necessary, has 
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troops 


see that as a 


give 
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ELN EL HILWEH SHACKS AGAINST MODERN SIDON 
Cultivating determination without a wisp of hope. 


hardened the fears of Arab leaders that 
Israel is bent on conquest and has made 
them, if anything, more determined than 
ever to destroy the Jewish state. The oc- 
cupation, Dayan warned, is therefore 
likely to last a very long time. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Return Visit to Despair 

The tattered, canvas tents that once 
billowed across the South Lebanese val- 
ley near Saida (modern Sidon) have 
long since rotted away, and in their 
place the residents of Ein el Hilweh 
have built a Mediterranean Hooverville 
of plaster-sided shacks whose tin roofs 
clatter in the chill winter wind. The 
Arabs who occupy the camp are Pal- 
estinian refugees, who were assigned 
their 25 flat, barren acres by the Unit- 
ed Nations after the Israeli army had 
driven them from their homes in north- 
ern Palestine. The first of the homeless 
arrived there in 1947 just before Christ- 
mas. As their numbers swelled, TIME 
Correspondent James Bell was a fre- 
quent visitor to the refugee camp. Last 
week Bell returned to Ein el Hilweh to 
see what two decades had done to its 
people. His report: 

For the most part, 20 years have 
brought extraordinarily few changes to 
Ein el Hilweh, whose inhabitants, like 
their homes, deny any appearance or ad- 
mission of genuine permanence. The 
camp, which held only a few hundred 
people in 1947, now has 16,563. Un- 
like the first days, the people of Ein el 
Hilweh now see scant hope of ever re- 
turning to their homes, but they contin- 
ue to live in the spirit of cruel disposses- 
sion. The roads and fetid alleys are 
still either choked with dust or, during 
the winter rains, awash in light brown 
mud. A few shops provide essential ser- 
vices—shoe repair, clothing—and_ the 
U.N.’s daily ration (1,600 calories in 
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winter) can be supplemented at ram- 
shackle fruit and vegetable stands. Men- 
folk gather, as they always have, in 
coffeehouses, to talk and sip thick, dark 
coffee 

In Their Mouths. Usually, conversa- 
tion turns to the young, to the genera- 
tion born and reared in Ein el Hilweh. 
Though they have never glimpsed Pal- 
estine, barely 40 miles across the low 
hills to the south, Mayor (Mukhtar) 
Said el Khatib believes that, “some of 
them know more than we do about the 
property back home.” It is a knowl- 
edge that is cultivated. “When our sons 
first speak,” says Masa‘ad Haidary, 43, 
a holdout Arab warrior until 1948, “Pal- 
estine is in their mouths, and each morn- 
ing before they cat we speak to them 
of Palestine.” 

Yet when they leave school, most 
young men must also leave the camp. 
Roped off from Lebanese jobs by an ina- 
bility to get work permits, just as they 
are isolated from Lebanese daily life in 
modern Sidon, hundreds of them have 
left to take jobs in Saudi Arabia and 
such oil-rich sheikdoms as Kuwait, Bah- 
rain and Qatar, sending part of their 
paychecks back to their families. Sev- 
eral hundred others have gone by se- 
cret mountain trails into Syria, where 
they undergo training with El Fatah or 
one of the other terrorist groups that 
send commandos into Israel to avenge 
their fathers’ sufferings by murder, ar- 
son and sabotage. At least four of the 
camp’s sons died in raids last month 
alone. This activity is a source of fierce 
but guarded pride among the camp's fa- 
thers, who tell visitors rather unconvine- 
ingly that they “don’t try to know 
about” such activity. 

Blaming the Americans. Strangely, 
like most Arab refugees, Ein el Hil- 
weh’s patriots view the Jews less as 
blood enemies than as unlawful oc- 
cupants of their homes. “It is the Ameri- 


cans who are to blame,” says the Mukh- 
tar. “Without them, the Israelis would 
never have been able to gain what they 
did.” The men in the coffeehouses have 
little use for any Arab ruler but Egypt's 
Nasser, speak cautiously of the Rus- 
sians as “the only people who will be 
our friends.” As for U.S. largesse in 
pumping more than $400 million into 
the U.N.’s Relief and Works Agency— 
the source of its food—the camp shows 
no gratitude whatever. “I want to go to 
my home in Haifa,” says Nayef Rashid 
Salameh, “and no money or honor can 
replace that.” 

This determination is repeated end- 
lessly throughout the camp without a 
wisp of hope that it will lead to any- 
thing. If peace in the Middle East stays 
out of reach, it is not only because of 
new tensions from the June war but 
also because of old ones that continue 
to fester in the memories of the 1.5 mil- 
lion Palestinian refugees. As unwanted 
guests in an unfriendly world, they de- 
vote their lives to kindling militance in 
the young. In Ein el Hilweh, every 
child begins the school day with the 
“Palestine Students’ Motto,” which 
ends: “Palestine—ours—ours—ours.” 


ESPIONAGE 
On Display 

After years of silence and secrecy as 
the most important British spy the Rus- 
sians have ever owned, Harold Philby 
has begun compensating by becoming 
something of a celebrity. Exposed only 
after he fled to Moscow in 1963, “Kim” 
Philby has since become the protagonist 
of a half-admiring, half-shocked ava- 
lanche of serialized articles in every 
major London newspaper. In the past 
three months, the British press has lit- 
erally feasted on his exploits, as re- 
vealed to “Our Own Correspondent” 
by his 24-year-old son (in London), his 
third wife (in Tunisia), and former col- 
leagues (sometimes identified only as 
“X") on practically every continent ex- 
cept Antarctica. Last week Philby went 
on display in Moscow, almost in the 
manner of the czar’s crown jewels. 

Chain-smoking Russian Pamir filter 
cigarettes, he threw a candlelight din- 
ner for correspondents of the Daily 
Express, at which he blithely denounced 
such Western institutions as “the ex- 
pense-account lunch and the English 
Channel” He poured vodka, wine and 
brandy at the Minsk Hotel and “a num- 
ber of restaurants” for a visiting sci- 
ence correspondent from London's Sun- 
day Times. And, most satisfying of all, 
Moscow's own Izvestia ran a_ front- 
page interview with him appropriately 
titled: “Hello, Comrade Philby.” 

Easy Time. Between the caviar and 
cognac, Philby managed to sandwich in 
a few new fascinating revelations about 
his past activities. He had worked, he 
claimed, with such unheralded British 
spies as Novelist Graham Greene (“he 
worked in intelligence”) and the late 
lan Fleming (“he was aide to the direc- 
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tor of naval intelligence”). Furthermore. 
Fleming's James Bond “had an easy 
time of it: Bond’s only worries were 
gay holidays and amorous intrigues.” 
As for himself, Philby modestly admit- 
ted that, as chief of British intelligence 
operations in Washington in L951. he 
had personally thwarted a CIA plot to 
overthrow the Communist government 
of Albania. How? Simply by letting 
Moscow in on a CIA airlift of “several 
hundred saboteurs” who were parachut- 
ed into the country. They were, he 
said, “greeted in a proper way.” 

In his new role as Hero of the Rev- 
olution, Philby also revealed that he 
has written an 80,000-word manuscript 
“illuminating my position as a spy.” 
So far, no London newspaper has dared 
buy his work: The Sunday Times. which 
was interested, was dissuaded by a threat 
of prosecution under the British govern- 
ment’s Official Secrets Act. In view of 
the lack of buyers, Philby proposed to 
hand over his masterwork for free if 
the British would agree to release Peter 
and Helen Kroger, two convicted So- 
vict spies now serving 20-year terms 
in Wormwood Scrubs. His generosity 
went unappreciated. The British turned 
him down. 


THE WAR 
Change of Weather 


North Viet Nam's major cities of 
Hanoi and Haiphong are normally 
blanketed by thick monsoonal clouds 
at this time of year. But for six brilliant- 
ly sunny days, the weather changed 
and the clouds lifted. Lifted. too, were 
some of the restrictions that Washington 
had imposed on the flight paths of 
U.S. fighter-bombers, enabling them to 
fly through the air space adjacent to 
China and around Hanoi. The combina- 
tion sent U.S. pilots of the Air Force, 
the Navy and Marines pounding away 
day after day last week at vital trans- 
portation points throughout North Viet 
Nam. There was no lack of targets: 
under a month of cloud cover, the 
North had repaired much of the dam- 
age from previous raids; freight cars 
were everywhere on the move. truck 
traffic had tripled. 

Eight spans of the Paul Doumer 
bridge leading into Hanoi were dropped 
into the Red River, putting the bridge 
out of use for the third time. Upriver. 
two spans of the Canal des Rapides 
bridge were sent sagging into the wa- 
ter, and two of Haiphong’s main bridges 
were put out of use again. Bombs ripped 
up the oft-repaired runways of the Kep. 
Phuc Yen and Hoa Lac MIG _ bases. 
Up and down Ho Chi Minh’s domain 
the attackers ranged, cutting rail lines 
and roads, taking out trains, trucks and 
barges, bombing missile sites and an- 
tiaircraft batteries. Even by the Jovian 
standards of Operation Rolling Thun- 
der, the code name for the air war 
against North Viet Nam, it was a spec- 
tacular performance: the most devastat- 
ing six days of the air war. 
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MOMYER IN MAP ROOM 
On every mission, in every plane. 


Rolling the Thunder 

“He is the greatest tactical air techni- 
cian, and knows more about the opera- 
tions of tactical air forces than anyone 
the Air Force has ever produced.” That 
rare encomium from Air Force Chief 
of Staff General John P. McConnell 
was directed at the man who is run- 
ning the air war in Viet Nam: General 
William Wallace Momyer, 51. As com- 
mander of the Seventh Air Force and 
the “coordinating authority” for all air 
strikes by any service, the trim, soft-spo- 
ken Momyer (pronounced Moe-meyer) 
is the officer responsible not only for 
rolling the thunder over North Viet 
Nam but for directing all air opera- 
tions in South Viet Nam in his role as 
deputy commander of MACV in Sai- 
gon, An Oklahoman who was a World 
War II fighter ace. Momyer has done 
so well at his job since he arrived in 
Viet Nam [8 months ago that Pres- 
ident Johnson personally asked him to 
extend his tour of duty for at least an- 
other six months. Only last month. Mo- 
myer won his fourth general's star, and 
it was he who last week greeted John- 
son on his surprise trip to Thailand 
and acted as host for the President's 
Christmas visit with U.S, pilots at Ko- 
rat airbase there. 

Under Momyer, the number of tacti- 
cal air sorties over both North and 
South have doubled, and the general 
keeps track of them all with a Mce- 
Namaran touch for thoroughness and 
detail that constantly awes his subor- 
dinates in Saigon. They insist that Mo- 
myer knows where every allied unit 
and road—friendly or enemy—is in 
South Viet Nam and where every bridge 
and truck park is in North Viet Nam. 
His pilots credit him with uncanny in- 








sight into the best flight pattern to avoid 
flak on their missions north, an insight 
gained in part through his own  par- 
ticipation in at least one of each ol 
the 30 types of missions, from recon- 
naissance to rescue operations, that are 
flown over North Viet Nam. He has 
also made it a point to fly in every 
kind of U.S. aircraft. in use in Asia, 
from litthe Cessna spotter planes to the 
fleet F-4 fighter-bomber. Only Momyer 
himself can call off a search-and-rescue 
effort for a downed U.S. pilot, and he 
refuses to leave his combat center until 
he has made that grim decision, even if 
it means pacing the floor through an en- 
tire night. 

The Glass Cab. Momyer’s operations 
are housed in three closely guarded, win- 
dowless buildings on the Tan Son Nhut 
airbase. He arrives at 7 a.m. every day 
to read the reports on the previous 
night’s raids, then assembles his staff in 
his war conference room to plot the 
day's operations, using weather and in- 
telligence reports and checking recon- 
naissance slides projected on an 8-ft.- 
by-10-ft. screen. He has authority on 
his own to strike at some 200 existing 
targets in North Viet Nam. When his in- 
telligence turns up new ones he would 
like to hit, the request goes up the 
chain of command to CINCPAC in Ha- 
waii or, if it is a particularly sensitive 
target, to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
the Pentagon, the Secretary of Defense 
or even the White House. In any case, 
the ves or no comes back within hours. 
Momyer makes no secret of the fact 
that he would like some of the target- 
ing restrictions lifted, notably on Hai- 
phong harbor and the Gia Long air- 
field. Of the handful of remaining major 
taboo targets, Gia Long has been spared 
because of its use by commercial planes, 
but it has also become the last safe 
haven for Hanoi’s remaining 14 MIGs. 
Momyer has little use for the upcom- 
ing holiday bombing pause, noting that 
last year the three-day pause for the 
Vietnamese New Year enabled Hanoi 
to move supplies equal to 47 days trat- 
fic under his raids. 

At 5 p.m. the targets for the next 
day are chosen and orders flashed to 
the assigned units, whether Air Force 
planes based in Thailand, Marine planes 
south of the DMZ or Navy fighter-bomb- 
ers floating on carriers in the South 
China Sea. To follow the course of the 
actual missions, Momyer moves to the 
plotting room for Operation Rolling 
Thunder (a twin room plots the tactical 
air strikes in South Viet Nam). There. 
sitting in a glass “cab” in the center, 
he is surrounded by 23 maps and charts 
that rise seven feet from the floor. Any 
area Momvyer is interested in lights up 
when he presses on the glass face of 
the map. On each is charted in grease 
pencil the flight path of the attackers, 
any weather changes, and encounters 
with MIGs or missiles. If he wants to 
alter something. Momyer can be in 
touch within 60 seconds with any pilot 
flying anywhere in Southeast Asia. 
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DAHOMEY 
A Seasonal Coup 


Dahomey, the birthplace of voodoo, 
undergoes a peculiar seasonal ritual. 
Ever since it gained independence from 
France in 1960, the tiny country of 
2,300,000 people has regularly tossed 
out its government during the pre- 
Christmas season in odd-numbered 
years. Usually, the man who has served 
as chief bouncer is a general named 
Christophe Soglo, 58. Last week, right 
on schedule, Dahomey had its fourth 
coup in seven years. This time, it was 
a total surprise to Soglo, who was him- 
self thrown out as President by a junta 
of his younger army subordinates. 

Once ruled by powerful ancient kings, 
Dahomey is the cradle of the Haitian 
voodoo gods that African slaves brought 
with them to the Caribbean. While many 
a Dahoman politician still consults his 
féticheur as he would a staff aide, Gen- 
eral Soglo’s own particular fetishes were 
not of the traditional kind. He lately 
had taken to pinching real dolls rather 
than wooden ones, including an over- 
ripe Elizabeth Taylor when she was in 
Dahomey early this year to film The Co- 
medians. The sturdy strongman also had 
a habit of belching rather loudly at 
state banquets, at times has urged the 
men in his audience to go home and 
make love to their wives because Da- 
homey is underpopulated. 

Cheeses & Castor Oil. But Soglo’s 
downfall really began when he tried to 
do something about Dahomey’s  stag- 
nant economy. Though it lacks any 
natural resources, the Pennsylvania- 
sized country has an overabundance of 
disgruntled intellectuals who once were 
civil servants in other nations of French 
West Africa but were booted out when 
those countries achieved independence. 
Soglo launched an austerity program 
that embittered his top-heavy govern- 
ment’s 12,000 civil servants, who crowd 
the cafés of Dahomey’s commercial cap- 
ital, Cotonou, He cut salaries by 30%, 
froze recruitment and promotion in the 
civil service and did away with air con- 
ditioning in government offices. 

With such paltry exports as palm- 
tree products and castor oil, Dahomey 
cannot pay for the large quantities of 
French meats. wines, cheeses and “Ger- 
vais” ice cream that are normally among 
the prized imports of Dahomey's élite. 
Nor can its poor people, who live most- 
ly in thatched huts or in bamboo huts 
set on stilts in muddy lagoons, afford 
the $3,000,000 presidential palace that 
its rulers have built, or the four-lane, so- 
dium-lit boulevard that runs along Co- 
tonou's seaside edge into an empty field 
of sand and weeds. 

Sidewalk Message. A_ reluctant 
France foots the bill for nearly one- 
fifth of its prodigal offspring's $29 mil- 
lion annual budget. When Soglo re- 
turned from a trip to France last month, 
he brought the message that “Dahomey 
will not in the least relax austerity.” 
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Teachers and other government work- 
ers, who had anticipated that their sal- 
ary cuts could be restored with French 
assistance, soon went out on strike. High 
society in Cotonou boycotted a gala 
charity ball thrown by Soglo’s wife, 
who had imported two foreign orches- 
tras for the occasion. On one of the 
city’s several sidewalks, someone hasti- 
ly scribbled the message: “It's time to 
change the government.” Soglo blithely 
ignored his officers’ pleas for talks to set- 
tle the general strike. The Dahoman 
general staff thereupon ordered the 
army’s so-called force de frappe, which 
consists of six old armored cars and 
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EX-PRESIDENT SOGLO 
Odd man out. 


200 men in World War I helmets, to 
roll toward Cotonou. 

They engineered the coup without 
even taking the canvas covers off the 
guns on their vehicles. A “Military Rev- 
olutionary Committee” installed Lieut, 
Colonel Alphonse (“the Paratrooper”) 
Alley. 37, popular chief of staff, as Presi- 
dent. Soglo sought asylum in the French 
embassy, where visitors reported that 
he was “quite depressed.” He will prob- 
ably want to wait at least until next 
Christmas before organizing any resis- 
tance. At week’s end, he flew to Paris, 
where he will join three ex-Presidents 
of Dahomey, all coup victims who are 
now living nicely in the city’s fashion- 
able arrondissements. 


BRAZIL 
The Tragic End of 


Travancas the Terrible 

A venerable and usually heeded Bra- 
zilian saying is that “taxes are to be 
evaded, not paid.” Thus, of all the re- 
forms imposed by the country’s three- 
year-old military government, none 
caused more grumbling among business- 
men and politicians than the decision 
to make more Brazilians cough up more 
cruzeiros by tightening the income tax 





laws. The man who got the job in 
1964 was Tax Chief Orlando Travan- 
cas, 48, who did it so well that he soon 
became known in Brazil as “Travancas 
the Terrible.” He doubled the number 
of taxpayers (to 3,000,000), raised rev- 
enues from $135 million a year to $960 
million, and forced Brazilians for the 
first time to take their taxes seriously. 
Last week Travancas got repaid with in- 
terest for his efforts. As part of his 
move to “humanize” his government, 
President Arthur Costa e Silva called 
Travancas in and summarily sacked 
him. 

Travancas’ fault was simply that he 
had been too successful. Before he took 
over Brazil's tax rolls after the 1964 mil- 
itary coup, only half of the country’s 
200,000 self-employed lawyers, doctors 
and small businessmen filed returns: and 
95% of those returns, the government 
estimated, were false. In fact, the coun- 
try’s economists claimed that, if all Bra- 
zilians paid their taxes and businessmen 
brought home the $400 million they 
had stashed in foreign banks, Brazil 
could even do without foreign aid. 

A Natural Choice. Declaring all-out 
war against tax dodgers, then-President 
Humberto Castello Branco pushed 
through a law making tax evasion a 
crime (maximum penalty: two years) 
and providing for payroll deductions 
and official inspection of private bank 
accounts. An economist and accountant 
with 22 years’ experience in tax work, 
Travancas was a natural choice to head 
the program. He began by weeding out 
dishonest tax collectors and setting up 
special training programs for new re- 
cruits. To find Brazil's big spenders, 
Travancas’ agents combed membership 
lists in race-track and yacht clubs, stud- 
ied society columns, watched overseas 
flights and sailings, and compiled lists 
of the most prominent bankers, industri- 
alists, ranchers and other businessmen 
in every city. Then the tax men went 
to work on their returns. 

When Costa e Silva took office last 
March and promised some relief from 
Castello Branco’s brand of austerity, 
Brazil's upper classes began pressuring 
him to relieve them of Travancas, Cos- 
ta held off, waiting for the right mo- 
ment. It finally came when, during a 
television interview in Sao Paulo, Tra- 
vancas described a big new crackdown 
on 3,000 delinquent companies. “If we 
were to look into all business returns 
in Sao Paulo,” Travancas told his in- 
terviewer, “there would not be enough 
jail space to hold the tax evaders.” 
Asked if a concentration camp were 
not the answer, Travancas joked that it 
might be “a good idea.” The next day, 
Sao Paulo newspapers bannered the 
news that Travancas planned to send 
all S40 Paulo businessmen to concentra- 
tion camps. Amid the resulting uproar, 
Costa saw his chance and fired Travan- 
cas. Henceforth, said the government, 
tax collections in Brazil will be han- 
dled with “kindness.” 
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After 27 years and three wars, there 
wouldn't seem to have been any sur- 
prises left for Bob Hope, 64. in his 
Christmas tours for the troops. So they 
loaded him into a twin-engined C-2A 
“Cod” and fired him off the catapult of 
the carrier Ranger (acceleration from 
zero to 120 m.p.h. in three seconds), 
whomping him down on the nearby 
Coral Sea with the aid of an arresting 
hook. Hope came away laughing, but 
just barely. “I haven't felt a hook like 
that since vaudeville,” he told 2,500 
gleeful sailors, “I think I lost twelve fill- 
ings, and if you see a pair of Jockey 
shorts buzzing the bridge, they're mine.” 

There was something familiar about 
the name. The leader of China's Red 
Guards? A Paris couturier? Star of the 
Dracula movies? Perhaps a new subma- 
rine? Those glorious guesses were ob- 
tained when 2,000 Britons were asked 
to identify U Thant. Only 58% of the 
chaps in the street could place U Thant 
correctly as U.N. Secretary-General, Ah 
well, he still made out better than Svet- 
lana Alliluyeva, who was identified by 
51% as Franco's daughter. Khru- 
shchev’s daughter, or “the religious 
bloke with the Beatles.” 

All in all, it might have been easier 
if they'd given him a gold watch. But 
Canada’s Liberal Party caucus, at a fare- 
well party for retiring Prime Minister 
Lester B. Pearson, 70, decided that what 
the P.M. and Wife Maryon, 64, really 
coveted was a couple of “skidoo out- 
fits’"—explorer-like garb suitable for 
skimming about on snowmobiles. It 





PEARSON & MARYON 
‘68 skidoo. 
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wasn't half as squirrelly as it sounded. 
as the Pearsons are avid skidooers. They 
donned the quilted jump suits on the 
spot, and Pearson said he intended to 
stay thus well insulated “from now on 
until April”—when a party convention 
will choose his successor. 

“I’m not an exhibitionist: I'm not 
going around baring my bosom to ever 
one.” insisted Actress Joan Collins, 34. 
after the premiére in Manhattan of Hus- 
band Anthony Newley’s latest picture. 
Doctor Dolittle (see Cinema). She was 
right, of course: not everyone was at 
the premiére. But those who were there 
—plus everyone watching the TV cover- 
age of the event—saw Joan crupting 
from a Castillo Paris gown that was 
the dressmaker’s equivalent of the Mar- 





NEWLEY & JOAN 
Comfort foremost. 


ianas Trench. Far from courting pub- 
licity, Joan said, she was just seeking 
comfort—and “most clothes these days 
are so rigidly constructed you feel as if 
you were put together, not dressed.” 
Even the Beatles had to pay $50 
apiece to get in—as John Lennon and 
George Harrison did to give a leg-up 
to the annual Paris gala for UNICEF. 
And even the Beatles had competition 
from such lens lizards as Marlon Bran- 
do, Fernandel, Victor Borge and Ravi 
Shankar. The main attraction for the 
photographers was still Liz and Rich- 
ard Burton, costumed respectively as a 
molting ostrich and a grandfatherly hip- 
pie. So magnetic were the Burtons that 
the wife of Prime Minister Georges 
Pompidou surrendered her seat next to 
them for a few minutes so that Actress 
Jeanne Moreau could bask there in the 
reflected glow. Later, with Liz as cheer- 
leader, Burton got up onstage and rum- 
bled two songs from Camelot—win- 





BURTON & LIZ 
Grandfather hip. 


ning less applause than a pop singer 
named Johnny Holliday, the current 
hero of tout Paris. 

"Jack Dempsey’s taking the full count 

the winner by a kayo—in the 13th 
round—Rocky Marciano!” the = an- 
nouncer screamed. Around the nation 
380 radio stations carried the epic 
Dempsey-Marciano fight from ringside 
—or, more precisely, from the innards 
of a computer programmed to pick a 
winner between the two heavyweights, 
who were champions 30 years apart 
The fight was the climax of a 16-man 
elimination tournament of past cham- 
pions dreamed up by a Miami radio 
producer. Among those convinced by 
the electronic verdict was Marciano, 
43, who listened to the broadcast with 
the 72-year-old Dempsey in a studio in 
Los Angeles. “He was my idol—I cop- 
ied everything from him.” gushed the 
Rock. “What the hell,” snorted Jack. 
“It's only a computer.” 

A house accumulates an awful lot of 
junk when one family has lived there 
for eight centuries, particularly if the 
place is as big as the Count de La Pa- 
nouse’s Chateau de Thoiry at Yvelines, 
40 miles from Paris. So it was a long 
time before anyone looked into a box 
marked “old clothes.” Inside were two 
handwritten scores, dated 1833, of Fré- 
déric Chopin's waltzes in G flat and E 
flat. The count showed them to Con- 
cert Pianist Byron Janis, 39, who in 
turn showed them to French musical ar- 
chivists. The manuscripts have been pro- 
nounced genuine originals as set down 
by Chopin himself. Janis will record 
the rediscovered waltzes—slightly dif- 
ferent from published versions, with 
“more charm and subtlety.” 
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RELIGION 





ROMAN CATHOLICS 


End of the Imprimatur 

One way that the Roman Catholic 
Church has traditionally tried to pre- 
vent the spread of error and heresy is 
by the use of the imprimatur. Accord- 
ing to canon law, any book by a Cath- 
olic layman or cleric dealing with faith 
or morals must be cleared by a di- 
Ocesan censor and approved for publica- 
tion by a bishop, normally shown by 
the Latin word imprimatur—meaning 
“Let it be printed.” In the post-con- 
ciliar church, any kind of censorship 
seems anachronistic, and there is a wide- 
spread feeling among publishers and 
theologians that the whole system ought 
to be abandoned. 

The main complaint against prior 
censorship is that it is an unjustified re- 
straint on intellectual freedom and en- 
courages timidity in theological specula- 
tion. The imprimatur itself has been 
put to uses that verge on the absurd: 
for example, the archdiocese of Mil- 
waukee once affixed the approval of 
Archbishop William E. Cousins to a 
notebook in which priests could record 
the dates and hours of Masses said— 
even though the volume consisted of 
blank pages. Under church law, an im- 
primatur may be granted by the diocese 
in which an author lives, or where the 
publishing firm is located, or where the 
book is actually printed. Since bishops 
and their censors vary considerably in 
openness to new ideas, publishers fre- 
quently have been forced to display 
diplomatic ingenuity in finding a prel- 
ate willing to approve a touchy book. 

Breadth to Scholars. In Italy, reli- 
gious publishers have their own unofli- 
cial catalogue of bishops, distinguishing 
the cusy marks from tough critics. Ital- 
ian imprimatur seekers have found that 
bishops of smaller dioceses tend to be 
much faster in approving books. For 
that reason, the Sons of Mary Immacu- 
late, who operate a huge publishing 
house, and a bookstore only a few hun- 
dred yards from the Vatican, get most 
of their imprimaturs from Bishop Luigi 
Morstabilini of Brescia, in northern Ita- 
lv. A theologian himself, Morstabilini 
has been discovered by other publishers 
as well, issues an imprimatur every two 
or three days. “Perhaps in contrast to 
other bishops,” he says, “I recognize that 
it is necessary to allow a feeling of 
breadth toward serious scholars.” 

Playing the imprimatur game can be 
as delicate as finding a publisher for a 
first novel. A classic case involved The 
Layman in the Church. a collection of 
essays from Commonweal magazine 
that was published by Herder and Herd- 
er in 1962, Although the articles had 
caused no great stir when printed in 
magazine form, the late Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman of New York refused to 
give his imprimatur; because Spellman 
said no, Herder and Herder was turned 
down by three other bishops—of Phil- 
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BISHOP JOYCE 
As tricky as publishing a first novel. 


adelphia, Rockville Centre, N.Y., and 
Harrisburg, Pa.—before getting approv- 
al from the Diocese of Pittsburgh. Since 
then, Herder has followed the lead of 
another Catholic firm, Sheed & Ward, 
in having its books printed in Vermont 
—for the sole reason that it can usual- 
ly count on clearing them with open- 
minded Bishop Robert Joyce of 
Burlington. 

Heresy Charges. The imprimatur is 
no guarantee that a book will not be at- 
tacked as heretical. Last year Bishop 
Joyce granted Sheed & Ward an im- 
primatur for Jesuit Biblical Scholar 
John L. MecKenzie’s Authority in the 
Church (Time, May 13, 1966), Although 
the book was later honored by the Cath- 
olic Press Association as the year's out- 
standing American theological work, 
Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of San An- 
tonio recently denounced it as “openly 
heretical” on at least two counts. Mce- 
Kenzie retorted that Lucey should ci- 
ther withdraw his complaints or make 
formal charges of heresy to Rome. 

More and more often, Catholic au- 
thors and publishers are simply not 
bothering to ask for imprimaturs, es 
pecially for books—like those attacking 
clerical celibacy—that would not be 
likely to get them anyway. So far at 
least, there have been no concerted com- 
plaints from the hierarchy (though bish- 
ops sul occasionally warn their flocks 
against books they dislike), and stu- 
dents of church law agree that the 
rules On imprimaturs would simply fall 
into disuse if enough publishers and 
writers ignored them. 

That would be true even in Italy. 
Rome said not a word recently when 
the Italian publishing house of Mon- 
dadori published a collection of essays 
called /y God Dead? without any indica- 
tion that the book had an imprimatur. 
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Among the contributors were Canon 
Charles Moeller and Monsignor Pietro 
Pavan, both of them officials of the Vati- 
can’s Congregation for the Doctrine of 
the Faith, which sets the rules for cen- 
sorship in the church. 


SEMINARIES 


Uniting for Economy & Ecumenism 

While the pace of church merger is 
still tortoise-slow, there is no slacken- 
ing in the trend toward union among 
the nation’s seminaries. This month, sev- 
en schools in the Boston area* an- 
nounced the creation of the Boston 
Theological Institute, which in effect is 
nothing less than an interdenomination- 
al theological university. Although the 
seven member schools will maintain 
their individual identity, students at any 
one of the seminaries will be able to en- 
roll in courses at the other six. By 
pooling their resources, the institutions, 
which have a total enrollment of 1,500, 
will be able to offer students a joint cata- 
logue containing 918 courses, the ser- 
vices of 255 teachers, and library facili- 
ties totaling 750,000 volumes. 

The Boston experiment is modeled 
on Berkeley's pioneering Graduate 
Theological Union (Time, Nov. 6, 
1964), which was founded in 1962 by 
four Bay Area seminaries, has since ex- 
panded to encompass eleven divinity 
schools—six Protestant, five Roman 
Catholic, The Jesuits’ Alma College at 
Los Gatos and the Franciscan The- 
ology School in Santa Barbara are so 
pleased with the affiliation that’ they 
plan to abandon their existing facilities 
and move to the G.T.U. campus as 
soon as feasible. 

Economics is one reason for union. 
In the past decade, the number of sem- 
inary students has dropped more than 
10%, while the cost of operating the 
average divinity school has nearly dou- 
bled. In the past year, financial prob- 
lems have forced four U.S. seminaries 
to shut down completely. More im- 
portant than money is the conviction 
of theological educators that training 
for the ministry in an age of ecu- 
menism must take place in an inter- 
faith environment. “The idea of isolat- 





ed seminary training,” says Alma’s 
rector, Richard Hill, “is completely 
passé.” 

Convinced that the trend toward 


merger will continue, the American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools has 
commissioned the  research-consultant 
firm of Arthur D. Little, Inc., to study 
how seminary unions can be more care- 
fully planned, Dr. Jesse H. Ziegler, ex- 
ecutive director of the association, pre- 
dicts that within the next 20 years 
most of North America’s Protestant 
seminaries will have combined into 25 
major ecumenical clusters. 


Harvard, Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge, Andover-Newton, Boston Univer- 
and three Catholic institutes: the Jesuit 
Boston College and Weston Col- 
the archdiocesan seminary of St. 


sity, 
schools at 
lege and 
John’s. 
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Goodyear Chemicals 
gives you a sporting 
advantage 


You get controlled surface 
texture with good mold flow. 
Example: PLioFLex® rubber or 


ye Brunswick's bowling ball. 






You get superb wearing 
qualities. As in these wrinkle- 
resistant Seven Seas® golf 
slacks of Beaunit Fibers’ Vycron” 
polyester. Which is made from 
our ViTEL® resin. 















You get tear strength and 
durability. Case in point: AMF-Voit Rubber 
swimming fins made with NATsYN 
polyisoprene rubber. 
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You get protection, like 
the weather resistance 
WinG-Stay® antioxidant 
gives Fawick Flexi-Grip 
golf club grips. 







You get toughness. Or softness. 
Or both—as in Crown Rubber’s gym mat 


Pg made with Puiovic® plastic resin. 


You get above-par consistency. 
Lloyd Manufacturing makes miles 
of uniform golf ball thread from 
Natsyn rubber. And PLioLite® resin 
is made into uniform covers for 
Plymouth Golf Ball Co. 





You get fast delivery—one reason Eagle Rubber Co. 
uses NatsyNn® polyisoprene rubber for their footballs. 


You get simple processing. 
That's why Globe Rubber chose 
P.iorLex SBR rubber for their 
swim masks, and O'Sullivan 
picked it for gun case tips. 









You get one-source simplicity. You 
could make chest protectors, 

say, with Piotrte latex or NATSYN 
rubber sponge. Then cover it with a 


You get the same on-the-spot Puiovic vinyl. 


technical service we gave 
A. G. Spalding in making tennis 


You get mold flow so precise balls with NaTSYN rubber. 


it simulates stitching 
As in Voit-Hofran’s 

i rubber-covered base- 
ball made with Natsyn. 


You get extra sales points. 

Example: comfortable, Write Goodyear Chemicals 
washable Edmont golf glove Data Center, Dept. L-83, 
palms made with Ptiovic vinyl resin. Box 9115, Akron, Ohio 44305 
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“My secret? 
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And the perfect gin, of course.”’ 






We suspect Floyd would deny he's a magician. 

He’s simply a very knowing guy when it comes to gin. 

He knows that to pour a drier martini for his customers 

he's got to start with a drier gin. 

One that’s nearly perfect. Seagram's. 

Next time you're at a bar ask the resident wizard for a Seagram's martini 
One sip and the secret’s out 


The perfect martini gin. 
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EDUCATION 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Decentralization Dilemma 

There are two persistent complaints 
about the nation’s big-city school sys- 
tems: 1) they are burdened down with 
top-heavy bureaucracies, and 2) they 
are unresponsive to the special needs 
of the neighborhoods they serve. One 
obvious way to ease both problems is 
to break up big systems into smaller 
ones—and, indeed, almost every major 
U.S. city is now considering some form 
of decentralization. Not surprisingly, 
New York, which has both the biggest 
system and the worst problems, is debat- 
ing the most drastic remedy: a plan to 
create up to 60 semiautonomous neigh- 
borhood school districts. 

The proposal was put forward by a 
blue-ribbon advisory panel headed by 
Ford Foundation President McGeorge 
Bundy and including former U.S. Ed- 
ucation Commissioner Francis Keppel. 
The panel envisioned suburban-like 
school districts within the city, each 
with its own superintendent and a pol- 
icy-setting board that would have full 
power to hire and fire personnel, de- 
sign the curriculum and spend central- 
ly allotted funds, The plan has been 
approved by Mayor John Lindsay, and 
will be debated in the next session of 
the New York legislature, which must 
change existing state laws if it is to go 
into effect. 

Selection by Race. The discussion is 
certain to be lively. The plan has been 
assailed as going too far and too fast 
by New York City’s Board of Educa- 
tion. Superintendent Bernard Donovan 
claims that it would lead to the selec- 
tion of teachers and principals on the 
basis of “pull, influence, race, or some 
other way instead of merit.” Albert 


Shanker,* president of New York's 
United Federation of Teachers, con- 
tends that it would create “chaos” 


through conflict between districts and 
confusion in contract negotiations; if 
the plan is approved, he predicts that 
teacher unrest would lead to “thou- 
sands” of resignations. Most Puerto 
Rican and Negro civil rights organiza- 
tions, however, strongly endorse the 
Bundy proposal in the hope that local 
control of schools will lead to better ed- 
ucation for their children—and they 
now give such improvement a much 
higher priority than enforced integration 
by bussing pupils around town. 

Many other U.S. cities have moved 
toward decentralization—although not 
to the degree envisioned by the Bundy 
panel. Most of the plans have kept 
power in central boards, delegating only 
limited authority to district superinten- 
dents. The aim has been to give in- 
dividual schools, and sometimes  citi- 


* Who last week began a 15-day jail sentence 
imposed by the court as a result of last fall's 
teacher strike. 
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zens’ advisory boards, a more forceful 
voice at central headquarters while 
avoiding a bottleneck of minor deci- 
sion-making at the top. 

Order of the Day. Philadelphia this 
year gave the superintendents of its 
eight school districts some power over 
curriculum, and is now studying a plan 
to let them decide how to distribute 
available school funds within their area. 
Philadelphia Superintendent Mark 
Shedd, an advocate of decentralization, 
sees dangers in local autonomy but 
argues that “the alternative risk of in- 
creased community alienation toward 
the schools is greater.” To complaints 
that local districts tend to freeze racial 
boundaries, Shedd points out that “de 
facto segregated schools for many 
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STUDENTS AT NEW YORK’S P.S. 68 
Greater risk in the alternative. 


youngsters are going to be the order of 
the day for many years.” 

The Atlanta schools are divided into 
five districts, and the area superinten- 
dent can transfer teachers and pupils 
within schools of his jurisdiction. Los 
Angeles has eight elementary school dis- 
tricts, four secondary districts, each of 
which has its own administrative staff; 
they mostly serve to screen proposals 
—and complaints—moving from locali- 
ties to headquarters downtown. In a 
much praised 1954 decentralization pro- 
gram, Chicago broke its system into 27 
districts, but former Superintendent 
Benjamin Willis, a stern and domineer- 
ing administrator, throttled much of the 
initiative of area officials. The new su- 
perintendent, James Redmond, leans to- 
ward a plan for three self-governing 
districts—each containing wealthy as 
well as slum neighborhoods—to relieve 
the administrative workload at his of- 
fice and free the school board for pure- 
ly policy matters. 

lron Curtains. Based on their own ex- 
perience, most city school officials con- 
sider the Bundy plan too radical. Chi- 
cago’s Redmond sees no real need for 





giving neighborhood boards more than 
advisory powers, and Cleveland Super- 
intendent Paul Briggs fears that the 
Bundy plan would “build iron curtains 
around neighborhoods and freeze the 
ghetto.” Some educators worry about 
the possibility that neighborhood boards 
could be taken over by extremists of ei- 
ther the left or right, ward-type politi- 
cians, or as Atlanta School Board Mem- 
ber Mrs. Sara Mitchell puts it, people 
“who have little minds and don’t think 
big enough.” Philadelphia P.T.A. Pres- 
ident Mrs. David Ewing likens multiple 
districts to “Daylight Saving Time in 
one area and Eastern Standard Time 
in another,” 

No one sees decentralization as an in- 
stant panacea for what the Bundy panel 
calls the “spiral of decline” in big city 
schools. Indeed, the panel warns that 
“the troubles of our public schools have 
been many years in the making, and 
they will be many years in the mend- 
ing.” Yet so many children are emerg- 
ing from schools without having mas- 
tered the basics of reading and writing 
that decentralization seems well worth 
a long and serious try, It should, says 
the Bundy report, create “a reconnection 
for learning” in which parents, teach- 
ers, supervisors, governing boards and 
students can stop blaming each other 
for failure and start working together 
for better schools. 


All for One, One for All 

A tiny band of educational critics 
has recently produced a flurry of books 
complaining that U.S. public schools sti- 
fle, rather than stimulate, the natural 
joy that children should find in learn- 
ing. While these academic reformers 
differ considerably in their formulas for 
improvement, they do have one big 
bond in common: each has written rave 
reviews urging the public to read the 
books of the others. 

The inner circle of back scratchers 
consists of John Holt (How Children 
Learn), Jonathan Kozol (Death at an 
Early Age), Robert Coles (Children of 
Crisis), Edgar Z. Friedenberg (Coming 
of Age in America) and Herbert Kohl 
(36 Children). By no coincidence at all, 
Holt lauded Kozol’s book in the New 
York Review of Books. Kozol praised 
Holt’s book in Lire and Friedenberg’s 
book in the Christian Science Monitor. 
Coles exalted the Kozol and Frieden- 
berg books in reviews for the New 
York Times. Friedenberg, in turn, 
gushed over Kozol’s writing in the Sat- 
urday Review. Kohl, who included a 
short story by Kozol in an anthology 
called The Age of Complexity, is writ- 
ing a Holt rave for the New York 
Review of Books. 

The sequence is not over. Although 
Kohl's book will not be released until 
Jan. 15, two of his fellow critics have 
already stepped way ahead of the pack 
to push it in print—Friedenberg praised 
it in the Saturday Review, while Coles 
wrote a blurb that appears on the dust 
jacket. 
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MEDICINE 





SURGERY 

End & Beginning 

Eighteen days after Louis Washkan- 
sky received history's first transplant of 
a human heart, the Cape Town grocer 
died of double pneumonia. The underly- 
ing cause of the process that ended in 
death was clouded and likely to be- 
come the subject of medical dispute, 
but one thing was clear: it was not the 
failure of the transplanted heart. To 


WASHKANSKY & WIFE 
To the last, a strong heartbeat. 


the last, that organ functioned with a 
surprisingly strong and regular beat. 

The complications that eventually 
killed Washkansky, 55, began twelve 
days after he had received the heart of 
Denise Ann Darvall, 25. He first showed 
signs of trouble by coughing up spu- 
tum and running a fever. X rays re- 
vealed a shadow, indicating what doc- 
tors call “infiltrates” in the lungs. One 
possible cause was a pulmonary em- 
bolism (a traveling blood clot). But the 
doctors at Groote Schuur Hospital con- 
cluded that the likeliest cause was pneu- 
monia, and they attacked vigorously 
with heroic doses of penicillin. 

25 Billion Cells. If pneumococci were 
indeed involved, the penicillin should 
have killed them. But Washkansky did 
not get better. Instead, his white-blood- 
cell count plummeted alarmingly. As is 
usual after major surgery, it had been 
high—about three times the normal. 
Now it fell within a few hours to a 
low normal. In an effort to keep the 
count from dropping fatally close to 
zero, the hematologists centrifuged eight 
pints of fresh blood to separate the 
white cells and infused an estimated 25 
billion of them into an arm vein, Even 
then Washkansky’s white count did not 
rise. Destruction of cells was obviously 
continuing. 

Why? No one could be certain. In 
the hope of protecting the heart against 
attack by the immune reaction, doctors 
had dosed Washkansky heavily with half 
a dozen drugs. and at least two of 
these, in addition to radiation, might 
have made his white cells vulnerable. 

After Washkansky died, the man who 
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had made the transplant possible was de- 
spondent. Said Edward Darvall: “There 
was at least part of my daughter alive, 
and now it's all gone. I feel empty.” 
(In fact, one of her kidneys, transplant- 
ed to Jonathan Van Wyk, 10, was still 
working well.) Brooklyn's Dr. Adrian 
Kantrowitz, whose own heart-transplant 
operation had failed two weeks earlier, 
expressed his sorrow, then added: 
“However, I believe that the operation 
performed by Dr. Christiaan Barnard 
represents a great step forward.” 

Post-mortem examination disclosed 
patches of pneumonia, caused by “a 
very virulent form of germ,” in both of 
Washkansky’s lungs. Drugs given to sup- 
press the immune reaction had _inev- 
itably made the patient more suscepti- 
ble to such an infection. Chief Surgeon 
Barnard summed up: “I wouldn't like 
to call this operation an experiment—it 
was treatment of a sick patient. Al- 
though Washkansky died, I don’t think 
we have any evidence that transplanta- 
tion is not good treatment for certain 
heart diseases. And we certainly have 
not found any evidence to discourage 
us from continuing.” 


PEDIATRICS 


Declining Decline in Infant Deaths 

For all its wealth and scientific prog- 
ress, the U.S. ranks below at least elev- 
en other nations in its ability to help 
infants survive their first year of life. 
During that first twelve months, 23.8 
out of every 1,000 U.S. babies die, com- 
pared with 12.6 in Sweden, 14.7 in 
The Netherlands. Among other nations 
ranking ahead of the U.S.: Denmark 
with 17 deaths per 1,000, Switzer- 
land with 17,2, Japan with 18.3, and 
France with 21.7, Among the worst: 
Guatemala with 91.5. 

It wasn't always that way. From 1936 
through 1950, the infant-mortality rate 
in the U.S. dropped from 57.1 to 29,2 
per 1,000, an improvement of 49% 
that placed it sixth. Then the descend- 
ing curve leveled off. By 1955, the 
U.S. had slipped to eighth place on the 
list. Since then, while other nations 
have achieved dramatic reductions, the 
U.S. rate has declined at an average of 
only .83% per year, pushing the nation 
even farther down the list. 

Trouble in the Cities. A principal 
reason is poverty—and since poverty af- 
flicts a disproportionate number of Ne- 
groes, the problem also involves race. 
Where money and medical care are 
available, infant mortality drops far be- 
low the national average, according to 
a county-by-county survey released this 
year by the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare’s Children’s Bu- 
reau. Fifty-six, or less than 2% of all 
the counties studied, HEW pointed out, 
account for an unusually significant pro- 
portion of the nation’s infant deaths. 
Included in the 56 are all but one of 
the U.S. cities with more than 500,000 





population and the country’s largest Ne- 
gro and white ghettos. 

Behind the statistics is an obvious 
shift in U.S. population. Poor nonwhites 
have been migrating to the cities. Mid- 
dle-class whites have moved to the sub- 
urbs, leaving behind degenerating medi- 
cal facilities in deteriorating communi- 
ties. Under such conditions, families 
tend to disintegrate and unwanted chil- 
dren get ignored and neglected. The 
result has been a decline in prenatal 
and postnatal care in areas where it is 
needed most. 

Explaining the Gap. Chief among 
the direct causes of infant death are res- 
piratory malfunction, low birth weight, 
premature birth, and congenital malfor- 
mations of the circulatory, digestive and 
central nervous systems. Some of these 
factors are genetic, and irreversible. 
Thus there is a limit beyond which in- 
fant mortality cannot be reduced. None- 
theless, 320 U.S. counties have achieved 
a lower rate of 18.3 deaths per 1,000 
births. Poor maternal health, malnutri- 
tion, inadequate sanitation and _ illegiti- 
macy, predictably most prevalent in low- 
income communities, are also important 
factors. In Holland and Denmark, which 
have had a virtually uninterrupted de- 
cline in infant mortality since 1950, 
comprehensive mother and infant care 
has become a tradition. Some medical 
experts attribute part of the gap  be- 
tween U.S. and Scandinavian rates of 
decline to a greater European use of 
legal abortion and family planning. 

To help more U.S. infants survive, 
Congress has authorized $35 million 
for maternity and infant care in fiscal 
1968. And HEW hopes to set up and 
train a corps of physicians’ assistants 
to provide more thorough care to moth- 
ers and infants in low-income areas. 
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CONTRACEPTION 
The Pill & Strokes 


Among the millions of words that 
have been written about oral contra- 
ceptives, none have been more alarm- 
ing than charges that the pill causes a 
wide variety of ilinesses, some of them 
serious, and a few of them fatal. Solid 
Statistics have been lacking. but now re- 
liable data are being assembled about 
two possible major dangers: 
© THROMBOPHLEBITIS. Women on 20- 
day pills that combine a progestin (a 
synthetic that acts like a pregnancy hor- 
mone) with a minute quantity of es- 
trogen react as though they were “a 
little bit pregnant.” Changes in the blood 
resemble those of pregnancy—includ- 
ing, for some women, an increased ten- 
dency for blood clots to form in in- 
flamed leg veins. From there, they may 
travel to the lungs. A committee on 
drug safety studied every suspected case 
it could find in Britain and concluded 
that a woman taking such pills “incurs 
a slightly increased risk of developing 
thromboembolic disorders, but that risk 
is small, and less than the risks from or- 
dinary pregnancy and delivery that these 
contraceptives are intended to prevent.” 
® CEREBROVASCULAR DISORDERS. At 
Columbia University’s Neurological In- 
stitute in the last year before the pill 
came into wide use, only two women be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 40 were 
admitted with strokes; one was  preg- 
nant, the other case was apparently 
unrelated to hormone changes. Last 
year, Dr. Richard T. Bergeron and Dr. 
Ernest H. Wood report, they had nine 
such cases in this age range, and all 
but one of these patients were on the 
pills. Some had been taking them for 
years, some for only a few weeks. Dr. 
Monroe Cole of Wake Forest College 
has reported five similar cases within 
one year, The nature of nearly all these 
strokes was confirmed by X rays. Also 
subject to physical proof are cases of 
damage to retinal arteries and inflamma- 
tion of the optic nerves. Not precisely 
measurable are the more numerous 
cases in which women complain that 
they have developed migraine headaches 
since starting on the pills, or that previ- 
ously rare attacks have become more 
frequent and severe. But enough such 
instances have been reported to con- 
vince physicians that there is a cause- 
and-effect relationship. 

Among about 7.000.000 U.S. wom- 
en now on the pills, and more than 
1,000,000 who have been, the incidence 
of these clotting and arterial disorders 
is small. The trouble lies not so much 
in the pills or their makers and takers 
as with doctors who prescribe them 
without doing a thorough physical ex- 
amination and getting a good case histo- 
ry. One of the severely disabled pa- 
tients at the Neurological Institute had 
never had a stroke. but both her moth- 
er and father had died of strokes. Many 
doctors would say that she should nev- 
er have been put on the pills. 
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TELEVISION 





PROGRAMMING 
The Nights Before Christmas 


‘Twas the nights before Christmas, 

When all through TV, 

Not a Series was stirring, 

Not even Lucy. 

For what to our wond' rine 

Eves should appear, 

But moldy old reruns 

And things from last year. 

If TV audiences are bored during 
the Christmas season, it is understand- 
able. Last week seven regular programs, 
including CBS's Lucy Show and NBC's 
! Spy, were repeats. This week another 
nine shows, among them Lucy again 
and even NBC’s Tuesday Night at the 





BALSAM & STAPLETON IN “EDEN” 


Is Born or a musical drama called 
Christmas in the Marketplace. 

Singing Kings. Short of moving mid- 
night Mass at St. Patrick’s into prime 
time, the easy out on the variety hours 
is to light a yule log and invite the fami- 
ly for a singalong. Not to be outdone 
by Andy Williams, who featured his 
wife, two children and 38 relatives on 
his show, last week Dean Martin turned 
the cameras on his wife and seven chil- 
dren as well as Frank Sinatra and his 
clan (Mia was conspicuously absent), 
But for sheer numbers, no one can 
outdo the singing King Family, who 
last week turned out 45 strong for their 
first Christmas special. Since it fol- 
lowed hard on the heels of their Thanks- 


PIERRE AT—LiFE 





CAPOTE & LEE RADZIWILL 





image “a national liability,” interrupted 
the taping to see how he was coming 
across on the screen. 

What viewers saw was some of the 
toughness of the man in the chilly stares 
he leveled at CBS's Dan Rather when 
the newsman pressed a point: when 
ABC’s Frank Reynolds observed that 
many Negroes criticized Johnson's pov- 
erly programs as just “white man’s talk,” 
the President startled the reporter by 
sternly firing back: “What is your an- 
swer to it, Frank?” 

Bright Gift. No TV Christmas sea- 
son is complete, of course, without vio- 
lence, That came on both weekends as 
the pro football teams played with that 
uncommon ferocity that breaks out 
when they sniff the big money of play- 
off and bowl games. NBC opted for 
violence remembered in “Alamein: A 





DONNIE MELVIN & PAGE IN “CHRISTMAS MEMORY” 


In a “black week,” life and light in the cemetery. 


Movies (Wild and Wonderful) are re- 
runs. The networks explain that the 
holiday audience drops roughly 10%— 
so why be bighearted at Christmas and 
run new episodes? More to the point, 
the pre-Christmas period is a so-called 
Nielsen “black week,” when national 
ratings are not tabulated. 

Another method of avoiding the ef- 
fort and expense of a new series install- 
ment is to pre-empt it with a replay of 
what the networks like to call “holiday 
classics." On NBC, the most persistent 
ghost of Christmas past is Mr. Magoo 
portraying Scrooge, which was repeated 
last week for the sixth consecutive sea- 
son. Other animated perennials are 
cBs’s “A Charlie Brown Christmas,” 
NBC’s “Rudolph the Red-Nosed Rein- 
deer,” CBS's “How the Grinch Stole 
Christmas,” and a new NBC entry, “The 
Cricket on the Hearth.” Of course, as 
happened last week, it is always possi- 
ble to have The Flying Nun conjure 
up a white Christmas in the tropics or 
send Dragnet’s Sgt. Friday in pursuit 
of the scoundrel who stole the Christ 
child from a Nativity scene. But how 
much easier it is to haul out an old 
tape of John Huston narrating Christ 
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giving show, the next blowout viewers 
can presumably expect is “The King 
Family Ground Hog Day Special.” 

Yet “classics” or not, most any show 
that replaces the dreary situation com- 
edies is a welcome relief. Most notably, 
ABC’s replay of Truman Capote’s A 
Christmas Memory, powered by the vir- 
tuoso performance of Geraldine Page, 
is one of the finest dramas ever to ap- 
pear on TV, in season or out. 

There was a Christmas bonus, too, 
as Lyndon Johnson appeared on the 
three networks in “Conversation with 
the President” and placed new empha- 
sis on hopes for “informal talks” be- 
tween Saigon and the National Lib- 
eration Front. In all, 20 minutes of the 
interview, mostly comments dealing 
with Viet Nam, were deleted from the 
final tape. Though some network news 
executives objected to the editing, it 
seemed not only a reasonable but also 
an essential request, considering the 
gravity of the subjects he covered. On 
one occasion the President, who has 
often said that he considered his TV 
* Photographed at Lee's stage debut in The 
Philadelphia Story last spring in Chicago. 


Monty Memoir,” which had Field Mar- 
shal Montgomery recalling those bloody 
days in the North African desert 25 
years ago. Among other specials in de- 
but last week: CBS’s “Flanders and 
Swann,” a wryly amusing hour, but too 
familiar to anyone who had seen the 
British song-and-patter team on Broad- 
way; and CBS's dramatization of Go- 
gol’s Diary of a Madman, which, while a 
triumph for French Actor Roger Cog- 
gio, who learned the English dialogue 
phonetically, was too lacking in action 
to satisfy the visual demands of TV. 
The only TV drama that came to 
life did so in a cemetery. It was Tru- 
man Capote again who, coincidental 
with the national release of the film ver- 
sion of Cold Blood, adapted his short 
story Among the Paths to Eden into a 
bizarre yet oddly touching glimpse into 
the life of the lonely. Filmed entirely 
in a New York City cemetery, the play 
starred Maureen Stapleton as an old 
maid who spends an afternoon roam- 
ing the burial grounds on the theory 
that, acre for acre, it is a better place 
than most to meet a widowed man— 
and a possible suitor. When she ap- 
proaches one slightly retiring fellow, 
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played by Martin Balsam, the dialogue 
casts its Mood so well that it seems per- 
fectly reasonable when she perches on 
his wife’s tombstone and does her imita- 
tion of Helen Morgan singing a blues 
song. In the end, when he gently re- 
buffs her, she bravely goes off in search 
of another live one. In TV's “black 
week,” Paths was the brightest Christ- 
mas gift of all. 


NEWSCASTING 
A Change of Screens 


Before television, millions of Amer- 
icans got their first visual news of the 
outside world from a seat in a movie 
theater. The lights went down, a stir- 
ring theme song swelled, and “News of 
the Day” or Pathé’s crowing rooster 
flashed on the screen. Even the grim- 
ness of today’s on-the-spot TV cover- 
age of Viet Nam had parallels in the 
scene of an injured Chinese baby bawl- 
ing in the ruins of the Japanese-bombed 
railway station in Shanghai, in films of 
Hitler’s armies marching across Europe 
and scenes of the fall of Corregidor, 
Until TV showed the funeral of Pres- 
ident Kennedy, nothing Americans saw 
in the newsreels had ever stirred them 
quite so much as the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor 26 years ago. 

This week newsreels surrender com- 
pletely to television. The movie houses 
in which they are shown have dwin- 
dled to less than 2,000 this year from 
over 10,000 in the late 1940s. While 
some newsreels rented for as much as 
$1,000 a week in their heyday, theater 
managers now pay about $50 or less. 
The managers find it more profitable to 
schedule an intermission instead of a 
newsreel and give patrons a chance to 
buy popcorn and 20¢ candy bars. 

Of the five major newsreel compa- 
nies in business eleven years ago, War- 
ner Bros. (which had bought the name 
and original 1898 footage of Pioneer 
Charles Pathé) was the first to go, in 
1956. A year later, Paramount News 
(“The Eyes and Ears of the World”) 
went under; its library, 10 million feet 
of film dating from 1928, was sold to a 
TV film distributor. Movietone News 
(20th Century-Fox) stopped producing 
newsreels for the U.S. in 1963, though 
it continues to send them = abroad. 
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PARAMOUNT NEWS’S FINAL FRAME 
Let them eat popcorn. 
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MGM-Hearst “News of the Day” dis- 
tributed its final reels in November, 
and Universal News planned to call it 
“The End” the day after Christmas. 

While they were still going strong, 
newsreels put many an unforgettable 
moment on film. During the 1929 crash, 
a bankrupt broker was shown plunging 
to his death from a Manhattan office 
building. Newsreel cameras recorded the 
assassination of Yugoslavia’s King Al- 
exander in Marseille in 1934, as well 
as the death of the assassin at the 
hands of a mob. The Normandy inva- 
sion was photographed in all its awe- 
some spectacle and desperate tension. 
And then there was that time a news- 
reel man confronted John D. Rocke- 
feller Sr. “Say something,” said the 
newsman, grinding away. Said Rocke- 
feller: “God bless Standard Oil.” 


COMICS 
Mr. Warmth 


Whenever Don Rickles appears in 
Las Vegas, showfolk flock to see him 
like delegates to a masochists’ conven- 
tion. “Come right in, Frankie,” Rickles 
barks at Sinatra, “Make yourself at 
home. Hit somebody.” Turning on Dean 
Martin, he snipes: “What do we need 
Italians for—all they do is keep the 
flies off our fish.” Spotting Sammy Da- 
vis, he cries: “Look at him! You can 
always tell a Negro. Throw a broom 
on the floor and see him grab it.” Wag- 
ging his finger at the hairdo on a woman 
at ringside, he roars: “Looks like an ad 
for Brillo pads.” 

Rickles’ one-maligners may be a gas 
in Vegas, but for years TV would not 
touch him with a 10-ft. boom. Recent- 
ly, however, at the insistence of Joey 
Bishop and Johnny Carson, Rickles was 
unmuzzled and allowed to fire away on 
the talk shows. Slicing precariously be- 
tween the rude and the crude, his as- 
saults proved so outrageously funny that 
he has suddenly become TV’s most pop- 
ular curt jester. This season he has 
already logged 46 guest appearances. 
“I was supposed to be on The Ed Sul- 
livan Show,” says Rickles, “but un- 
fortunately my bear died.” 

“Hi, Dummy!" Actually, as TV's first 
real stand-up put-down comic, Rickles 
does not work well in the tightly re- 
hearsed format of a Sullivan show. 
The audience, not the camera, is his ob- 
jective. Thus, for a recent appearance 
on The Dean Martin Show, the stage 
was turned into a nightclub setting and, 
since it is now something of an honor 
in Hollywood to be dishonored by Rick- 
les, a guest roster of 23 stars turned 
out wearing, in effect, “kick me” signs. 
Rickles quickly dismissed Comic Bob 
Newhart as “Johnny Carson's warm- 
up,” informed TV Actor MacDonald 
Carey that “I used your show as a 
night light.” Spotting boyish-looking Pat 
Boone, he sneered: “You still think pim- 
ples come from Hersheys!” When Bob 
Hope belatedly joined the group, Rick- 
les yelped in mock astonishment: “Why 
is he here? Is the war over?” 
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RICKLES PERFORMING IN LAS VEGAS 
Honor to be dishonored. 


Stocky and sporting a full head of 
skin, the 41-year-old Rickles looks like 
a torpedo and sounds like an ack-ack 
gun. His delivery is as subtle as a ka- 
rate chop. Once he is rolling, he builds 
a momentum of laughter not so much 
by what he says as the way he says it. 
Grinning as if he were ready to eat a ba- 
nana sideways, he walked on the John- 
ny Carson show recently, graciously 
greeted the other guests, sat down, 
turned to Carson and said, “Hi, dum- 
my!" When Carson started to reply, he 
snapped: “Where does it say you butt 
in!” Then, with all the aplomb of a fel- 
low playing straight man to a cobra, 
Carson fumblingly attempted to light 
Rickles’ cigarette. “What's the matter?” 
shrieked Rickles, “Phony guy from Ne- 
braska making millions! Can't you light 
a cigarette for a young Jewish boy?” 

Despite his constant bad-mouthing, 
Rickles somehow keeps the audience 
on his side by playing the role of, as 
he explains it, “the little guy against au- 
thority.” It is a technique he developed 
during the years he played the strip- 
tease joints. When the crowd yelled 
“Bring on the girls!” he would single 
out a heckler and ask: “You, sir, are 
you married? You never will be with 
that roller-derby jacket. What's your 
name? You don't know, you idiot— 
well, look inside your coat!” Or if the 
guy had a date, he would look at her 
and sadly inquire, “Was anyone else 
hurt in the accident?” Though Rickles 
has been fired from half a dozen clubs 
and was once sued by a woman for ridi- 
culing her hat as “suitable for a Hal- 
loween dance,” he proudly boasts that 
“so far I've never been slugged.” 

Perhaps it is because Mr. Warmth, 
as Carson calls him, claims he has “a 
sixth sense” about the fine line between 
good-natured ribbing and offensive rid- 
icule. Besides, who can get angry with 
a guy who says: “I've never met a man 
I didn’t dislike”? 
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BOSTON’S NEW CITY HALL 
Verdict already rendered. 


CITIES 
Bold Bastion 


Architects these days get plenty of 
practice designing schools, office sky- 
scrapers, hotels, apartment houses and 
churches. They are almost never called 
on to design city halls—and when they 
are, the bureaucratic clients, scared of 
offending constituents with something 
daring, usually settle for an ordinary, 
commercial-looking structure. 

Boston has been braver. Five years 
ago it embarked on a project to demol- 
ish its seamy Scollay Square area and 
replace it with a 60-acre, twelve-build- 
ing Government Center. The focus of 
the whole complex, according to the 
site plan drawn up by I. M. Pei & Asso- 
ciates, was to be a brand new city hall. 
Determined to have a stirring design, 
Boston held a nationwide architecture 
competition® that attracted 256 en- 
trants, and the city appropriated $20 
million for the building in advance. 

Window for Complaints. The first re- 
sults are now ready for viewing, and to 
celebrate the event, two-time Mayor 
John Collins (whose term expires Jan. 1) 
threw a housewarming for 1,500. City 
Hall is still five months from comple- 
tion; yet Mayor Collins met with lit- 
tle dissent from local citizens when he 
boasted: “The verdict has already been 
rendered by all the architects who have 
seen it. This is the most exciting pub- 
lic building to be constructed in this 
country in this century.” 

The competition winners responsible 
for the new design are three previously 
almost totally unknown New York City 
designers teaching at Columbia: Ger- 
* Though Finnish Architect Viljo Revell had 
won Toronto's city-hall competition four years 
earlier, the last contest for a municipal build- 
ing in the U.S. was for San Francisco's city 
hall in 1909, 
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MODERN LIVING 





hard Kallmann, Noel McKinnell and 
Edward Knowles. Of the three, only 
Knowles was then licensed to practice, 
and none of them had ever built a 
major structure of any kind before. In 
other words, they knew as much about 
what a city hall should be as most of 
their competitors. 

“We decided to create big spaces 
where the people could come into con- 
tact with their government,” explains 
Kallmann, “We wanted to draw them 
into it instead of letting them stand 
around outside.” Thus, though the city 
hall is a bastion, it abounds in en- 
trances, ramps. staircases, and a huge 
central courtyard—all suitable, as Kall- 
mann points out, for sit-ins, Lower lev- 
els, which will have the most traffic, 
are reserved for public business, con- 
tain windows at which citizens can file 
complaints, get licenses, argue over as- 
sessments, and register to vote. Slung 
through the belly of the building, with 
hooded windows projecting outward, are 
the ceremonial rooms: on one side, the 
city council chamber; on the other, over- 
looking nearby historic Faneuil Hall, 
the mayor's office. Administrative work 
will be performed away from the bus- 
tle below in four projecting tiers of 
clerical offices that serve as the build- 
ing’s lid. 

Rough & Tough. With every structur- 
al detail baldly visible. from the ex- 
posed air-conditioning ducts in the ceil- 
ings to the marks of the wooden forms 
on the poured concrete piers. the new 
city hall is more bold than beautiful. 
But it possesses a rough-and-tough force 
and assertiveness that Jack Kennedy 
might, with his Boston accent, have 
called “vigah.” Predictably, it has drawn 
its quota of quips, being labeled various- 
ly “the blockhouse,” “an upside-down 
pagoda.” and “the tomb of Cheops.” 
But informal polls indicate that an in- 
creasing number of secretaries and taxi 
drivers are coming to like it. The ar- 
chitects hope that with time the city 
hall will accumulate the usual collec- 
tion of flags and trophies. “It should 
bear the marks of the people who use 
it,’ says McKinnell. And Kallmann 
thinks that the building is ready for all 
the coming wear and tear. Says he confi- 
dently: “It isn’t so delicate that it can't 
take it.” 


Shape-Up on the Waterfront 
Another example of urban negligence 
has long been the waterfront, the city’s 
forgotten edge where old warehouses 
and factories stand abandoned and dis- 
integrating. But lately across the U.S., 
the waterfront has begun to shape up. 
Architects always realized that the ag- 
ing brick warehouses had character. 
Now planners and investors are taking 
advantage of their no-nonsense style 
and vast space and are remodeling them 
—rather than tearing them down—to 


make roomy apartments and lively shop- 
ping areas. 

Boston has already revitalized much 
of its wharf area. In St. Louis, preserva- 
tionists have presented plans to save 
from urban removal several cast-iron- 
front buildings north of the Jefferson 
Memorial Gateway Arch. And in Seat- 
tle, a vociferous citizens’ group called 
“Friends of the Market” is winning its 
fight to resuscitate the flavorful but 
financially fading Farmer's Market on 
Puget Sound as an area for art gal- 
leries, shops and boutiques. 

Out of the Chocolate Factory. No 
city has put more new life in the old wa- 
terfront than San Francisco. The move 
started in 1958, when a little-known im- 
port store called Cost Plus rented 4,000 
sq. {t. of warehouse space next to Fisher- 
man’s Wharf to sell off its large invento- 
ry of rattan furniture. Shoppers were 
so charmed that the “sale” is still going 
on. Today, Cost Plus stocks 12,500 
items (from Portuguese glass to South 
Pacific whale meat) from 47 countries, 
draws 25,000 customers weekly—and 
has spread out into six remodeled build- 
ings, including a former glue factory, 
ship chandlery and marble works. 

Just up the hill from Cost Plus is Ghi- 
rardelli Square, a festive complex of 
shops and restaurants carved out of an 
old chocolate factory by Architects 
Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons, Matson 
Line Heirs Mrs. William P. Roth and 
her son have spent $10 million on the 
project, lured such prestige tenants as 
Design Research and Trader Vic Ber- 
geron, who put in a Mexican restau- 
rant called Senor Pico’s, Now the Roths 
are expanding further into an adjacent 
woolen mill. 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S CANNERY 
Nose to know what 
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AND REDEVELOPER MARTIN 
needed to be done. 


Closed in Self-Defense. Newest ele- 
ment in San Francisco's revitalized wa- 
terfront is The Cannery, another lively 
block of shops and restaurants across 
the street from Fisherman’s Wharf. “I 
had a sense of smell,” explains Leon- 
ard V. Martin, 47, a wealthy Manchu- 
rian-born lawyer, who bought the aban- 
doned Del Monte peach cannery in 
1963, Martin’s nose told him that what 
San Francisco needed was sidewalk 
cafés and more offbeat shops, and, with 
Architect Joseph Esherick, he set out 
to provide them. 

“Old buildings should be approached 
with a sense of humor,” says Esherick. 
For fun, he split the massive factory in 
two with a zigzagging Italianate alley, 
designed a mysterious maze of. stair- 
ways and pedestrian bridges. Martin, 


an unabashed eclectic, has refurbished | 


an old Fifth Avenue double-decker bus 
for neighborhood excursions, is leasing 
a 13th century Moorish ceiling to one 
of the ladies’ specialty shops. From the 
estate of William Randolph Hearst, he 
has purchased a 95-ft.-long oak-pan- 
eled gallery, said to have been designed 
by Inigo Jones and built by Queen Eliza- 
beth I for her Ambassador to France, 
and installed it in The Cannery's En- 
glish Pub. 

Martin keeps The Cannery open sev- 
en days a week. And he has something 
for everyone, including a side show, 
the Penguin Stadium, where for 75¢ a 
visitor Can watch a troupe of Hum- 
boldt penguins from Peru play at base- 
ball to the tune of Bach’s Brandenburg 
concertos. It all works, After scarcely a 
month in business, The Cannery has be- 
come such an attraction that, with week- 
end customers swarming through 20,000 
strong, the Splendiferous boutique has 
decided to close Sundays in  self-de- 
fense, and Martin is planning to triple 
the size of the parking lot. 





ny 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record. 


$553,700,000 


Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


The Company has entered into agreements for the private 
sale of $178,100,000 of unsecured senior notes and the ex- 
change of $375,600,000 outstanding equipment mortgage sink- 
ing fund notes for a like amount of unsecured senior notes. 


The undersigned assisted the Company in connection 
with the above transactions, 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


December 19, 1967 





being sold 


This new issue of Debentures is 

to the general public by a group of investment dealers 
including the undersigned. The offering is made 

only by means of the official Prospectus. 


> $150,000,000 
General Telephone & Electronics 


Corporation 


> 5% Subordinated Convertible Debentures, Due 1992 
> Price 100% 


Plus accrued interest 


from December 15, 1967) 


You are invited to ask for a Prospectus 





describing these Debentures and the Corporation's business. Any 
of the underwriters qualified to sell securities in 


this State will be glad to give you a copy 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Mitchum, Jones & Templeton 
Incorporated 


The First Boston Corporation Kidder, Peabody & Co. White, Weld & Co. 


Incorporated 7 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel Harriman Ripley 


Incorporated 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Lazard Fréres & Co. 

Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 


Dean Witter & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 
Lehman Brothers 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 
Smith, Barney & Co. Wertheim & Co. 


Incorporated 


December 20, 1967 
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THE LAW 





TRIALS 
Reliving a Murder 


In a Topeka, Kans.. courtroom last 
week. the lights were flicked off and 
judge and jury sat enthralled as a dead- 
ly serious story began to unfold on T\ 
screens in front of them. The central fig- 
ure. Thomas Kidwell. 47, had already 
been convicted of the murder of his pro- 
miscuous wife—although he could not 
remember much about what had hap- 
pened before he was found in_ his 
wrecked car with her nude body on 
the floor. 

At his first trial last February, the 
prosecution offered a compelling recon- 
struction, Kidwell was angry at his wife 
because she wanted an annulment of 
WENNINGER FO 


NDATION 








KIDWELL ON TAPE 
Never in a million years without it. 


the year-old marriage. They argued and 
took a drive. Police witnesses then testi- 
fied that Kidwell’s wife had been shot 
four umes in the heart either after or be- 
fore he had intercourse with her, After- 
ward, the prosecution version continued, 
Kidwell shot himself twice in the chest 
in & suicide attempt. The first jury be- 
lieved the prosecution and convicted 
Kidwell of first-degree murder. But at 
last. week's second trial, granted be 
cause of errors committed at the first, 
the essential ingredient was something 
new—an hour-long video tape of Kid- 
well reliving the murder under the influ- 
ence of a drug 

In the Skin. Video tape has only just 
begun its legal career (Time, Dec. 22), 
and its Topeka appearance was appar 
ently the second time that one has ever 
been viewed in court by a judge in the 
U.S. But the tape is not likely to be sur- 
passed soon tor dramatic impact. In 
preparation for the second trial, Kid- 
well’s lawyer had sent him to the near- 
by Menninger Clinic in the hope that 
he would tell doctors there a clearer 
story about the murder night than he 
had yet told anyone else. Psychiatrist Jo- 
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seph Satten, chief of Menninger’s law 
and psychiatry division, decided to try 
sodium amobarbital, which. though not 
a truth drug. can help a patient relive 
a traumatic experience he is uncon- 
sciously trying to avoid. Dr. Satten also 
decided to put the results on video 
tape for a study of criminals that the 
clinic was in the process of making. 

The prosecution. amazed by what the 
tape showed, asked the judge to take 
the highly unusual step of showing it 
to the jury as the trial’s first piece of 
business. There, on tape. was Kidwell, 
lying on # couch in an undershirt and 
slacks. As the drug took hold. he was in- 
structed to begin counting backward 
from 100, When the count faltered, he 
was guided by questions from Dr. Sat- 
ten until he was obviously back with 
his wife in the murder car, apparently 
reliving what had happened. He and 
she “were having a lot of fun.” he 
said, Then. he remembered, she started 
talking about a former husband's sexu- 
al prowess. “A big man in bed.” mum- 
bled Kidwell, “Couldn't support his kids. 
that son of a bitch 

Suddenly, he sucked in his breath 
and grabbed at his chest. To those see- 
ing Kidwell’s reaction on tape, it seemed 
plain that he was re-experiencing being 
shot by his wife. Swearing with pain. 
he forgave her ("It ain't hurt nothing, 
it's in the skin”), then cursed her. Final- 
ly. his jumbled words conveved that he 
had got the gun and shot her 

Unconscious Reporting. The com- 
plete story was still somewhat fuzzy. but 
to anyone seeing the tape. it seemed 
clear that whatever else may have hap- 
pened, Kidwell’s unconscious was re 
porting that his wife shot him first 
When he saw it during a pretrial screen- 
ing, the prosecuting attorney decided to 
reduce the charge to first-degree man 
slaughter: the defense agreed to plead 
guilty to that charge. Noting that “I 
think courts have to use the best devices 
available.” Judge William Carpenter, 35, 
agreed to allow the tape to be shown to 
the jury, after which the manslaughter 
plea was accepted. Kidwell now faces a 
five- to 30-year sentence (which could be 
suspended entirely) instead of the lite 
sentence he received at his first trial 
Awed at “the value of the tape in con 





Veying the genuineness of the experi- 
ence.” Dr. Satten noted later that “never 
ina million years on the witness stand 
could T have had the eloquence and skill 
In testifving demonstrated by that tape.” 


Quick Cure for a Killer 


There was no doubt that in April 
1965, in San Antonio, Raymond Sledge 
shotgunned his ex-wife and her hus- 
band to death in front of witnesses 
The jury’s only problem was to decide 
whether he was sane or insane. Two psy- 
chiatrist witnesses, Dr, Alfred Hill and 
Dr. James Paul McNeill, agreed that 


he was in a paranoid state. that he had 
been and still was insane. Dr. Hill said 
that he was not treatable. was potential- 
lv dangerous, and “should not be per- 
mitted to have freedom again in his 
adult life.” Dr. McNeill warned that 
under treatment. Sledge would appear 
to improve. but “even with therapy over 
a period of time the true cause would 
not be eradicated.” The jury was im- 
pressed. Sledge was found insane and 
committed to Rusk State Hospital for 
what seemed certain to be the rest of 
his life 

That was 19 months ago. Last week 
Sledge was free. His attorneys had 
asked for a new sanity hearing, and in 
August Dr. Hill ignored his previous 
opinion and testified that Sledge “is, 
today, not a potentially dangerous crimi- 
nal.” The hearing ended with a hung 
jury, and another was held this month 
At that one. Dr. McNeill also changed 
his mind. Forgetting his warning. he 
stated that Sledge was now of sound 
mind and sane. No contradictory tes- 
timony was offered by any state wit- 
nesses, and the jury had little choice 
hut to free the killer, Sane enough at 
least not to push his luck, Sledge im- 
mediately left the state. 


DECISIONS 
Marijuana ls Still Illegal 


After six months of preparation, Law- 
yer Joseph Oteri began in September 
the most thoroughgoing legal attack on 
anti-marijuana laws ever made. In seck- 
ing to have Massachusetts’ marijuana 
Statutes declared unconstitutional, Oteri 
und ten expert witnesses from the U.S 
and abroad raised every conceivable 
medical, moral and legal argument 
iigainst restriction of the drug. The state. 
with cight experts of its own, waged an 
equally impressive counteroffensive. The 
shige was a pretrial hearing for two col- 
lege dropouts accused of possession olf 
the drug with intent to sell, Last week, 
after consideration of the case for three 
months, Superior Court Chief Justice 
G. Joseph Tauro upheld the laws. In a 
31-page opinion that even pot lovers 
would have to admire for restraint and 
thoughtfulness, Judge Tauro carefully 
explained his conclusions 

“It is my opinion,” he wrote, “based 
on the evidence presented at this hear- 
ing. that marijuana is a harmful and 
dangerous drug.” In fact. “as far as 1 
can ascertain, its only purpose is the in- 
duction of a state of intoxication or 
cuphoria. The drug has a great attrac- 
tion for young men and women of 
college age or less during their for- 
mative years, when they should be gain- 
ing the education and experiences upon 
which to build their future lives. The 
use of the drug allows them to avoid 
the resolution of their underlying prob- 
lems rather than to confront them real- 
istically, While marijuana is not phys- 
ically addictive in the sense that heroin 
is, it can cause psychological depen- 
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Mercury Montegos got it! 
‘The competitive edge: Cougar excitement 
with full 6-passenger comfort. 


Mercury Montego is living proof that all that Meanwhile, three competitive car lines have 
glitters doesn’t have to cost you a mint made their 2-door hardtops smaller this year. 
It's Mercury's newest and lowest-priced luxury They shortened the wheelbase to 112 inches. 
car. With the Fine Car Touch inspired by the Reduced rear passenger room. Shrunk the trunk 
Continental. Which means short cuts are out almost 3. All of which gives Montego a comfortable 
So even a Montego 2-door hardtop rides on a competitive edge you'll enjoy. 
116-inch wheelbase for extra riding comfort Come see the full range of Montego-size 
and Cougar handling excitement. models, including Mercury Cyclone. It seats 6 with 
Montego is roomy. Six of you won't crowd itup. —_a bench seat, or 5 with buckets (standard in the 
There's deep foam seating at no extra cost Cyclone GT shown). So it’s the first family-size 
And a trunk that some other trunks could get lost in. _ fastback. Mercury's got it. Come get it—soon. 


Better Idea cars from the makers of Lincoln Continental. 





x 


; tt Cyclone GT fastback (above right). 
MERCURY MONTEGO \ Montego MX 2-door hardtop (foreground). 
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This man's job didn't exist 
| ten years ago. 
























What's he doing today at IBM? 


IBM's John Goodrich is probably the loftiest systems engineer in the 
country. He works at the Climax Molybdenum Mine, located 12,000 feet 
up in the Colorado Rockies. 

His job—and thousands like it—is one of many new specialties that 
owe their existence to the data processing industry's remarkable growth 
over the past ten years. 

What kind of career is systems engineering? “‘A bit like being a doc- 
tor,’’ Goodrich confesses. ‘‘You've got to diagnose your customer's in- 
formation problem, design a remedy—then make sure that it does the 
job. 

“Here at their mine, American Metal Climax had a big inventory 
problem. To solve it, we've just installed a computer system to keep 
track of the huge flow of materials needed to produce 43,000 tons of ore 

every day. It takes everything from 10 tons of blasting powder to 35 
tons of steel. 

‘Each customer has a different problem,” John Goodrich points 
out. “But that’s what makes this an exciting career. You’re never 
bored when it’s your job to learn the ins and outs of many different 

industries. From molybdenum mines to you name it.”’ 


From a beginning little more than a decade ago, the computer 

industry and its suppliers now employ hundreds of thousands 

of people. John Goodrich’s career is only one example of the 

new job opportunities that have sprung from this growth. The 
future promises even greater opportunities. 


IBM 
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An automobile manufacturer 
shipped assembled cars long distance by freight. The 
cars sustained wheel bearing damage in shipment from 
fretting action caused by vibrating and oscillating 
motion. Our lubrication engineers worked 
with the car manufacturer on the problem. They devel- 
oped a grease that adhered to the bearing surfaces 
despite the pounding action sustained in transit. More- 
over, the grease performed superlatively in use for the 
cars’ ultimate owners. Do you have a lubrication prob- 
lem? Come to the company willing to share it. With the 
resources big enough to handle it. STANDARD OIL 
DIVISION, Chicago, 
Illinois 60680, 


dence.” Moreover, “although no defin- 
itive link of efficient causality can be 
demonstrated with scientific exactness 
at present, the coincidence between ad- 
diction to ‘hard’ narcotics, crime and 
promiscuity is too great to be passed 
off as merely accidental.” 

Insidious Compensation. Having sat- 
isfied himself as to pot’s dangers, Judge 
Tauro went on to find that the pen- 
alties provided “are not unconstitutional 
as being cruel and unusual.” This, he 
thought. was particularly true of the 
penalties that are provided for pushers. 
As for the alleged similarity between al- 
cohol and marijuana, the judge was 
not persuaded. While alcohol is an in- 
toxicant, it is also a relaxant, he said; 
marijuana is used only to intoxicate—a 





JUDGE TAURO 
Even pot lovers could admire. 


judgment with which some users would 
disagree 

He concluded by noting 
fortunately, many marijuana 
not have the same apprehension or fear 
concerning its use as they do of the 
physically addictive drugs. This, I feel, 
is one of the real dangers which per- 
meates the problem. Marijuana is like- 
ly to be least initially, as a 
lark, as an adventure without fear of se- 
rious consequences. Thus, the first and 
apparently innocuous step may be tak- 
en in a succession of others possibly 
leading to drastic results 

“Its users may not be driven to its re- 
peated use by a physical craving, but 
they may come to resort to it habitual- 
ly in order to compensate for real or 
imagined inadequacies or to avoid real 
or imagined problems. This pernicious 
and insidious form of addiction is some- 
times the first step in the direction of 
the more potent or physically addictive 
drugs. Its use is not so much a symbol 
of dissent in order to effectuate changes 
in our social system, but rather a man- 
ifestation of a selfish withdrawal from 
society.” 


that “un- 
users do 


used, at 
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THE SUPREME COURT 
Unplugging Bugging 


Last June the Supreme Court seemed 
to impose so many restrictions on elec- 
tronic eavesdropping that it was im- 
possible to bug constitutionally. Last 
week the court ruled that eavesdropping 
Was constitutional after all—within cer- 
tain narrowly defined limits. In a re- 
freshingly clean and straightforward 
opinion, Justice Potter Stewart knocked 
down a few outdated concepts and set 
out the court’s new guidelines for per- 
missible bugging. 

To begin with, said Stewart, it makes 
no difference whether the bugging is in 
a private home or a public phone booth. 
The Fourth Amendment's ban against 
unreasonable search and seizure, he said, 
“protects people, not places.” Stewart 
was equally unimpressed with the hoary 
doctrine requiring actual physical tres- 
pass before the Constitution is violated. 
Noting that today’s electronic devices 
have completely eliminated any need 
to trespass, he held that the reach of 
the Fourth Amendment “cannot turn 
upon the presence or absence of a physi- 
cal intrusion.” 

Without Warrant. The case in point 
concerned a small-time Los Angeles 
gambler, Charles Katz, whose calls from 
a public phone booth had been bugged 
by the FBI without a warrant and with 
a device that had been taped to the top 
of the booth to avoid the trespass dis- 
ability. Stewart conceded for the sake 
of argument that the FBI agents did not 
bug until they had good reason to be- 
lieve that Katz was using the phone to 
violate federal law; then they were care- 
ful to listen only to Katz and to stop 
as soon as they had collected what 
they were listening for. 

“It is clear,” Stewart went on, “that 
this surveillance was so narrowly cir- 
cumscribed that a duly authorized mag- 
istrate, properly notified of the need 
for such investigation, specifically in- 
formed of the basis on which it was to 
proceed and clearly apprised of the pre- 
cise intrusion it would entail, could con- 
stitutionally have authorized the very 
limited search and seizure that the Gov- 
ernment asserts took place.” The prob- 
lem—and the reason that Katz’s convic- 
tion was reversed—was that no warrant 
was obtained. 

The 7-to-1 decision almost certainly 
reopened the way to carefully controlled 
eavesdropping. What will now become 
known as the Karz rule holds that eaves- 
dropping is constitutionally acceptable 
if the eavesdropper obtains a warrant 
by showing probable cause to a proper 
judicial authority. Then, during the bug- 
ging, he must observe the precise limits 
outlined by the court when the warrant 
was obtained, and finally, he must re- 
port back to the court on just what 
was overheard as a result of the sur- 
veillance. But the court did not say 
anything that would keep him from 
using any of the dozens of new, so- 
phisticated devices. 





MILESTONES 


Died. Louis Washkansky, 55, recip- 
ient of the world’s first’ transplanted 
human heart; in Cape Town, South Af- 
rica (vee MEDICINE). 





Died. Harold Holt, 59, Prime Minis- 
ter of Australia (vee THE WorLD). 


Died. Stuart Erwin, 64, Hollywood 
and TV’s most lovable boob; of a heart 
attack; in Beverly Hills. “Give me a 
nice goofy part any time,” said Stu, 
and directors obliged with a lifetime of 
country bumpkins, soup-spilling waiters, 
and every other kind of all-American 
dope; critics applauded his rustic milk- 
man in 1940's Our Town, his whimsi- 
cal postman in 1942's Mr. Sycamore 
and, most recently, his performance in 
TV's The Trouble with Father. 


Died. Stanley Stein, 68, crusader for 
public understanding of leprosy: of kid- 
ney failure; in Carville, La. Blinded by 
leprosy and confined to the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Hospital at Carville, Stein 
founded in 1941 a bi-monthly maga- 
zine, the Star (circ, 25,000), to explain 
that leprosy is an arrestable and rarely 
contagious disease, and because of his 
efforts, Carville’s patients now may 
vote and take a month’s leave each year. 
Perhaps most important, he convinced 
the U.S. Government to abolish the 
dread word leper and use the term Han- 
sen’s disease, 


Died. Alfred Jacobsen, 77, longtime 
(1929-65) boss of Amerada Petroleum 
Corp., biggest U.S. independent produc- 
er, of a heart attack; in Manhattan. “If 
you haven't the courage to lose,” he 
warned, “stay out of oil.” For Jacobsen 
(Time cover, Dec. 1, 1952), the dry 
holes were few and far between: pi 
onecring use of gravitational devices 
and scismographs, he found more oil 
than almost anyone else, uncorking in 
1951 the massive fields in North Dako- 
ta’s Williston Basin—deposits that 
swelled Amerada’s annual net profit to 
$57.2 million by retirement in 1965. 


Died. Carmen Melis, 82. celebrated 
Italian soprano; of heart disease: in Lon- 
gone Al Segrino, Haly. One of the 
alltime great interpreters of Puccini, she 
toured the world from 1902 to 1935, 
blending her spine-tingling voice with 
those of Enrico Caruso and Titta Ruf- 
fo in such operas as La Bohéme, Tosca 
and Manon, 


Died. Mary Willis Sinclair. 85, third 
wife of Author Upton Sinclair, a gen- 
teel Southern lady, whom he married 
in 1961, seven months after the death 
of his second wife: of cancer; in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Said Sinclair after the 
wedding: “First she said she wouldn't, 
then she couldn't, then she 
said I'll see.” Replied Mary: “I didn’t 
want him to have a child bride.” 


said she 
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SPORT 





FOOTBALL 


Four at the Heart 

If anybody really believes that a good 
offense is the best defense, he should 
have a chat with Johnny Unitas, quarter- 
back of the Baltimore Colts and the 
hest passer in the National Football 
League. Johnny U. is easily the most of- 
fensive player in pro football. Twice, 
he has led his team to the N.F.L. cham- 
pionship, three times he has been named 
the league’s Most Valuable Player, and 
the yardage he has gained on passes in 
twelve years adds up to more than 18 
miles. But all that did Unitas little good 
against the Los Angeles Rams last week. 

In what had to be the worst 60 min- 
utes of his lustrous career, Unitas spent 
most of the afternoon running for his 
life from one of the fiercest defenses in 
pro football. Seven times the Ram de- 
fenders dropped him for losses; twice 
he was intercepted. At the gun, the 
high-scoring (28 points per game) Colts 
had 10 points v, 34 for the Rams, who 
thereby sewed up the N.F.L.'s Coastal 
Division championship and earned the 
right to play the Green Bay Packers 
for the Western Conference title. 

That game—and dozens like it in 
1967—pointed up an increasingly ap- 
parent fact of pro football these days. 
That the defense, after years of playing 
patsy to the razzle-dazzle offense, is 
catching up fast and getting off some 
dazzling shots of its own. The coaches 
know it. After all, Green Bay's Vince 
Lombardi has always insisted that “de- 
fense is the most important part of the 
game.” Now they are beginning to make 
believers of the fans. As the Rams trot- 
ted out of the Los Angeles Coliseum 
last week, the standing ovation was not 
so much for Quarterback Roman Ga- 





briel, who threw three touchdown 
passes, but for the eleven battered de- 
fense men who got him the ball. 

Heroes in the Pits. Not that there 
haven't been defensive stars before 
Washington Redskins Linebacker Sam 
Huff has been a popular figure for 
years, and Larry Wilson of the St 
Louis Cardinals practically holds the 
patent on the safety blitz. But they are 
the visible parts of the defense. What 
six-year-old could fail to spot a blitzing 
safety man or cheer a cornerback’s one- 
handed interception. The difference is 
that knowledgeable football buffs have 
now found a whole new pantheon of he- 
roes in the heart of the defense: the 
front four linemen, the immense tack- 
les and ends who fight their battles in 
what the pros call “the Pit.” It is an 
arena that measures only about cight 
yards by two yards, But it is the place, 
as ex-Halfback Frank Gifford 
“where it all happens. where football 
games are won or lost.” And the cam- 
paigns waged there are as skilled and 
complex as anything in sport. 

In the old days. seven stalwarts 
manned a defensive line, and they did 
not have to be particularly mobile or 
particularly intelligent—just particularly 
immovable, Then in the 1950s, as of- 
fenses became more sophisticated and 
the pass became a primary weapon, the 
New York Giants hit on the “four- 
three” defense: a four-man forward wall 
buttressed by three linebackers. The 
conversion of three linemen into 
ondary defenders provided extra cover- 
age of pass receivers, but it also left 
four men to do the job of seven in rush- 
ing the passer and shutting off the run. 
Suddenly, defensive linemen had to be 
bigger, faster and infinitely smarter, 
Suddenly, defense had to be a science 
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RAMS LUNDY (85) & BROWN (78) FLATTENING COLTS’ UNITAS 
A little like detecting subatomic particles. 


Listening to one of today’s linemen 
discuss his duties is a little like listen- 
ing to a physicist describe some new 
process for detecting subatomic parti- 
cles. “Our defense basically revolves 
around the concept of playing keys.” 
says Tackle Henry Jordan, who togeth- 
er with Ends Willie Davis and Lionel 
Aldridge and Tackle Ron Kostelnik 
forms the front four of the Green Bay 
Packers. “We move with them all the 
time. On a trap play, for example, 
Aldridge’s opposing tackle will fake a 
pass block by going for our middle line- 
backer. Now I've moved with my key, 
the offensive guard. so I'm trapped by 
him. Then Aldridge will move with his 
key when he sees him going for the line- 
backer. If Lionel had simply crashed 
straight ahead, he would have been 
trapped by the guard who has pulled 
and come across. But instead he has 
moved into the hole by following the 
tackle, and thus has fouled up the trap.” 

Haunches & Knuckles. It sounds like 
utter gobbledygook until Jordan ex- 
plains what he means by “playing keys.” 
In simplest terms it means to study an 
Opponent, searching for clues to his in- 
tentions, then outmaneuvering him to 
break up the play. It can be as simple 
as noting the direction of an enemy line- 
man’s charge—and divining that the 
play will go the opposite way. It can 
also be pretty cute. “When an offensive 
guard comes up to the line,” says Tack- 
le Ray Jacobs of the American Foot- 
ball League’s Miami Dolphins, “I watch 
the way he sets himself. Some guys 
lean back on their haunches, which 
means that they're either going to pull 
for a run or go back for a pass protec- 
tion.” Tackle Alex Karras of the 
N.F.L.’s Detroit Lions examines oppo- 
nents’ Knuckles. If the knuckles are 
White, they intend to block forward 
and the play is a run; if the knuckles 
are pink, the play is probably a pass 

Once he reads his key and analyzes 
the play, the defensive lineman reacts 
—iand reacts fast, trying to beat his 
opponent to the block, catch him off-bal- 
ance, squirt past him before he can 
plant himself. To confuse blockers, de- 
fenders will “stunt,” or loop around 
each other; they may charge high to hur- 
dle a block, or duck low to “subma 
rine” under. They clutch at shoulder 
pads and jerseys, trying to spin block- 
ers aside and clear a path to the ball- 
carrier. They have, in fact, become so 
adept at slipping blocks that not even 
the punter, standing 15 yds. back of 
the line of scrimmage, is safe any more 
Kickers who used to count on 1.5 sec 
to get the ball away now find that they 
must boot it within 1.2 sec.: this season 
in the N.F.L., no fewer than ten punts 
and 28 field-goal attempts have been de- 
flected by onrushing defenders 

If a defensive lineman can’t beat a 
blocker with finesse, there is always bru- 
tality. A favorite trick is the “vacuum 
pop”—clapping his hands over the ear- 
holes of an offensive player's helmet. 
Another is the karate chop, delivered 
with a beefy forearm encased in layers 
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SWECDY & LONG 


RAMS BLOCKING GREEN BAY PUNT 
Unsafe at any distance. 


of tape. “You try not to let it get too 
personal,” says Defensive End Sam Wil- 
liams of the Atlanta Falcons, “But what 
the up-front struggle really amounts to 
is an angry, private little war between 
two people.” 

Rogue Elephants. In their more poet- 
ic moments, sportswriters liken the line 
play to an “elephants ballet.” The ele- 
phant part is accurate. The Los An- 
geles Rams’ “Fearsome Foursome” 
weighs about 1,100 Ibs. between them. 
Left End David (“Deacon”) Jones, 29. 
Stands 6 ft. 5 in., weighs 260 Ibs., and 
runs the 100 in 10 sec. flat. The Rams’ 
right end, Lamar Lundy, 32 (6 ft. 7 in.. 
260) Ibs.), appears briefly in the movie 
version of /n Cold Blood as «a motorist 
who offers a lift to two hitchhiking mur- 
derers: they take one look at him and 
turn down the ride, Right Tackle Rog- 
cr Brown, 30, operates on the theory 
that “the opposing team hates me and 
is Irying to cut off my career, so I'm 
going to hurt them first"—and at 6 ft 
5 in. and 295 Ibs.. it hurts a lot. Left 
Tackle Merlin Olsen, 27 (6 ft. 5 in. 
275 Ibs.), is the intellectual of the bunch 
he is writing his master’s thesis on “The 
World Sugar Crisis,” and says: “Rack- 
ing up quarterbacks is exciting. I like 
to bloody them up a little.” 

By exact count, Olsen and his chums 
have nailed enemy quarterbacks behind 
the line of scrimmage no less than 43 
times this year, and they have allowed 
Opposing runners an average of only 
3.1 yds. per carry. “Some day,” says 
Merlin, “the four of us want to play 
the perfect game: allow them no points 
and minus yards on the ground, and 
even off their passing yardage by dump- 
ing their quarterback,” 

Los Angeles’ front four may be rat- 
ed the best in pro football, but there 
are other individual linemen around the 
leagues who are every bit as tough, as 
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talented, as respected—and as feared. 
® GREEN BAY’S WILLIE DAVIS, 33, a 
five-time All-Pro and the Packers’ de- 
fensive captain is small (6 ft. 3 in., 245 
Ibs.), as defensive ends go, but what he 
lacks in size he more than makes up in 
speed and an uncanny ability to read op- 
ponents’ moves. “Willie is so quick,” 
marvels Pittsburgh's defensive coach, 
LaVern Torgeson, “that he’s on the 
blocker before he can get set. And 
when he makes a mistake he’s one of 
the few players who can recover in 
time to make the tackle.” 

® KANSAS CITY'S ERNIE LADD, 29, and 
Buck Buchanan, 27, are quite a pair. 
Right Tackle Ladd is 6 ft. 9 in. and 
315 Ibs.; Left Tackle Buchanan stands 
6 ft. 7 in. and 287 Ibs. Traded to the 
Chiefs by the Houston Oilers earlier 
this season, Ladd can dead-lift 700 Ibs., 
and “when he hits you,” says Guard 
Charlie Long of the Boston Patriots, 
“he crosses your eyes.” Buchanan is no 
less brutal, but “he doesn’t rely totally 
on power,” says Long. “He has a lot of 
tricks he tries to work on you.” 

® DALLAS’ BOB LILLY, 28, has a simple 
enough philosophy of defense: “Go in, 
grab the guy and throw him.” But he 
plays for Cowboy Coach Tom Landry, 
one of football's most brilliant defen- 
Sive strategists, and that makes things 
pretty complicated, “We run everything 
through a computer here,” says Lilly. 
“We know, say, that the other team 
has been successful on 60% of its passes 
inside our 20. We talk these things 
over, and we work on them.” A 6-ft. 
S-in., 260-pounder, Lilly is regarded as 
one of the two best defensive tackles 
in the N.F.L. (the other: Los Angeles’ 
Olsen); in one game against Pittsburgh 
last year, he personally decked the Steel- 
er quarterback six times. 

© PITTSBURGH'S JOHN BAKER, 32, is a 
courtly, composed, pipe-smoking giant 
(6 ft. 6 in., 265 Ibs.) who works as a 
North Carolina prison-recreation super- 
visor during the off season. But his 
penchant for mayhem is well document- 
ed. “The dream of every defensive line- 
mun.” says Tackle Baker, “is to put the 
quarterback to sleep.” and in 1964 he 
“laid the wood” to New York Quarter- 


back Y. A. Tittle so solidly that he 
effectively ended Tittle’s career 
Although the mobile monsters who 


bulwark today’s pro defenses are truly 
remarkable athletes, they are by no 
means the ultimate. Pro linemen will 
get bigger and faster yet: Oakland right 
now is grooming a 7-ft.. 300-Ib. rookie 
tackle named Richard Sligh, and the 
Baltimore Colts have yet to make room 
in their starting line-up for 6-ft. 7-in.. 
295-lb. Bubba Smith, their No. | draft 
choice last year. The Colts may be look- 
ing even farther ahead. Posted on their 
rubdown-room wall is a photograph of 
another pretty fearsome foursome who 
held down the line for Santa Barbara, 
Calif., High School this fall. Their 
weights: 230 Ibs., 263 Ibs., 312 Ibs., 
and 447 Ibs.—for an average of 313 
Ibs. per growing boy. 
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And Gorham's Chantilly is the most 
popular sterling pattern in the world. 
In fact, it has been chosen by the first 
President's daughter to be married in 
the White House in over 53 years. 
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PICASSO'S “TWO BROTHERS” 


“SEATED HARLEQUIN” 





The airline hit bottom, but the thermometer hit the top. 


ART 





MUSEUMS 


Putting Pablo to the Vote 

The pride of the Basel Museum of 
Art in Switzerland has long been two 
fine Picassos, Two Brothers (1905) and 
Seated Harlequin (1923). They had 
been on loan from the local Staechelin 
Foundation for 20 years. The museum 
more or less assumed that they were 
there to stay—together with a dozen im- 
pressionists and postimpressionists that, 
in the eyes of some collectors, are even 
more valuable. Unfortunately, — last 
spring a plane belonging to a charter air- 
line controlled by Peter Staechelin 
crashed, claiming 126 lives. As a result 
of lawsuits, the airline went bankrupt. 
To raise funds, Peter Staechelin  per- 
suaded the foundation, of which he 
was a principal officer, to put the two Pi- 
cassos up for sale. 

Consternation reigned at the Basel 
Museum. The foundation intimated that 
a wealthy American had offered $2,560,- 
000 for the Picassos, but for the sake 
of sentiment, it would be willing to let 
the museum have them for a mere 
$1.950,000. The museum's annual ac- 
quisitions fund is only $65,000, but the 
Basel city government voted to con- 
tribute $1,372,000, provided that the 
remaining $578,000 could be raised 
from private sources. Dozens of towns- 
folk pitched in to raise the money, 
schoolchildren canvassed the streets, art- 
ists offered paintings and pottery for 
sale at a street fair, and the city’s chemi- 
cal industry, one of the biggest and 
richest in Europe, came to the rescue 
with a generous donation of $342,000, 

The “Contributions Thermometer” 
outside the museum speedily rose until 
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it shot $45.000 above the required mark. 
but a number of staid Swiss violently 
dissented. Some felt that the city’s funds 
would be better used for hospitals and 
schools, while others simply disliked 
Staechelin (many a Basler had owned 
stock in the airline, and many others 
lost their jobs when it went bankrupt). 
The anti-Picasso faction drummed up 
enough signatures on a petition to force 
a referendum, After a spirited cam- 
paign, the city opted last week to buy 
the Picassos by a vote of 32,118 to 
27.190. With the money assured. the 
city government cannily required the 
foundation, as part of the final trans- 
action, to leave the impressionists and 
postimpressionists on loan for the next 
15 years. And Picasso himself was so 
touched that he announced “a little sur- 
prise” gift from his private collection: 
a Rose Period oil called La Famille, 
two big, brand-new Picassos done in 
his contemporary style, and a water- 
color study for his first cubist’ work, 
Les Demoiselles d’Avignon, a painting 
which shocked some of his fellow art- 
ists but which changed the course of 
art history when he painted it in 1907. 


Anatomy Lessons & 
Elephant Tusks 


In today’s overcrowded art market, 
the museum director in search of new 
acquisitions finds himself in much the 
same position as a stockbroker in a run- 
away bull market. If he buys the cur- 
rent favorites, he will get popular pic- 
tures—at an inflated price. The cheaper 
but far riskier alternative is to buy un- 
dervalued art of a period or artist not 
yet discovered or out of fashion. This 


is the course chosen by Director Sher- 
man Lee of Cleveland’s Museum of 
Art, who invested the museum’s $1,731,- 
557 purchase fund for 1967 in 132 
different works. 

All now on display, they range from 
a turquoise pre-Columbian mask from 
the Mixtec culture of Mexico (A.D. 
1220) to a bargain Rembrandt, An Old 
Man Praying. The Rembrandt was 
picked up for an estimated $500,000 be- 
cause other buyers were distracted by 
the painting’s murky appearance (Cleve- 
land has since removed the layers of 
umber-tinted varnish, bringing the Rem- 
brandt back to mint condition, and 
dumbfounding Dutch experts who had 
seen it before and after cleaning). Even 
choicer to the connoisseurs eye are 
Cleveland’s two ivories and, rarest of 
all, an engraving by Antonio Pollaiuolo 
(see color opposite). 

Skinned Cadavers. The tusk of the 
full-grown elephant, which can grow 
up to six feet long and weigh as much 
as 50 Ibs.. was valued on a par with 
jade and gold by the early Chinese. 
who carved it into intricate designs and 
tiny plaques. Cleveland’s finely chiseled 
plaque of Christ with the twelve Apos- 
tles. probably intended for a book cover 
and executed in Germany around A.D. 
970, shortly after Otto the Great found- 
ed the Holy Roman Empire, is an un- 
usual example that shows how Otto- 
nian workshops combined early Chris- 
tian design with Saxon severity. Seven 
centuries later, Adam Lenckhardt used 
a single tusk of ivory to create a 17- 
in.-tall Descent from the Cross. Com- 
missioned by the 17th century Prince 
Eusebius von Liechtenstein, the piece 
is unsurpassed among baroque ivory 
groups, accordingly to Director Lee. It is 
notable for its dulcet softness, subtlety 
and exquisite craftsmanship. 

Lenckhardt’s realistic anatomy owes 
much to pioneering Renaissance drafts- 
men like the 15th century Florentine 
Pollaiuolo (1432-98). The painter, sculp- 
tor and jeweler daringly studied and 
depicted muscles and organs of skinned 
cadavers in an era when the church 
still frowned on dissection. His Battle 
of Naked Men is essentially a swash- 
buckling anatomy lesson, with — its 
mythological figures ingeniously posed 
to show off the male body in as many 
positions as possible. There is no ques- 
tion that Pollaiuolo, one of the earliest 
artists to try his hand at engraving, con- 
sidered the finished work extraordinary. 
It was the first print to which he signed 
his full name, and scholars have called 
it the first great Italian engraving. And 
making its copy all the more valuable, 
Cleveland now possesses the only un- 
reworked first-state impression Known 
to have survived. Though the museum 
is reliably reported to have paid no 
more than $50,000 for its Pollaiuolo, 
rival graphics curators enviously esti- 
mate that it could very possibly bring 
up to $100,000 at auction—which 
would be an alltime record for a print, 
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Carrier. 
The weatherized air conditioner. 





Your home air conditioner takes a beating even when it’s 
not cooling. 

If it’s not being frozen, it’s being drenched. Or blasted by 
sand. Or scorched by the sun. 

That’s why we developed Weather Armor to protect the entire 
casing and critical parts of our air conditioners. 

This all-weather metal even takes scratches and dents 
without breaking out in rust spots. 

And we pay attention to little things. Such as using stainless 
steel screws and nylon nuts to make our new round condensing 
unit that much better. To make it last that much longer. 

These are specific examples of Carrier value. The reason more 
people put their confidence in Carrier than in any other make. 
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THE PRESS 





NEWSPAPERS 
Not the Right to Know 
But to Know What's Right 


Japanese students rioted by the tens 
of thousands in 1960 over the renewal 
of the U.S. mutual security treaty, and 
the nation’s press egged them on with in- 
flammatory stories and editorials. Last 
October the students once again took 
to the streets to protest Prime Minister 
Eisaku Sato’s trip to Viet Nam. But if 
history repeated itself, the press did 
not. It reported the rioting with obvi- 
ous distress and admonished the stu- 
dents to restrain themselves. Said Asahi, 
Japan's biggest daily: “The students 
have forgotten that a social movement 
will not get on the right track unless it 
is accepted by public opinion. This has 
resulted in excessive actions and in their 
becoming more and more isolated.” 

The change in tone was not the re- 
sult of a change of editorial opinion. 
Japanese newsmen and editors share 
the students” aversion to the Viet Nam 
war and to Japanese rearmament.* But 
since World War Il, Japan’s press has 
scrupulously attentive to public 
opinion—and that opinion now is dead- 
set against continuing violence in the 
streets. As Japan has revived 
boomed in the postwar years, the press 
has conceived its role to be one of es- 
tablishing a consensus, of strengthening 
the bonds of society. If the motivation 
of the Western right to 
know, the basis of the Japanese press 
is to Know what's right. “The 1960 riot- 
Ing was a great lesson.” Asahi Manag- 
ing Editor Kikuo Tashiro told Time's 
Tokyo Bureau Chief Jerrold L. Schec- 
ter last week. “At that time, most of 
the people were moved by emotion and 
sentiment rather than any under- 
standing of the issues. Since then, they 
have become much more mature po- 
litically, and the press has reflected this.” 

Keeping Up with TV. In becoming 
more mature, Japan’s press has not lost 
any momentum, On the contrary, it is 
in sounder shape than before. 
Though there are some 25 million tele- 
vision sets in Japan—more than in any 
other country except the U.S.—newspa- 
per circulation has been growing, and 
no major newspapers have folded in 
the past decade. Five Tokyo-based na- 
tional newspapers blanket the country 
Asahi (circ. 5.1 million), Yomiuri (4.6 





been 


and 


press is the 


basic 


ever 


million), Mainichi (4,000,000), Sankei 
(1.9 million) and Nihon Keizai (930,- 
000). Putting out 42 daily editions, 


Asahi has 2,000 editorial staffers, 295 
domestic bureaus and 24 correspondents 
overseas. Journalism is a profession with 
prestige in Japan, and papers are 
swamped with job applicants. This year 
Asahi picked the cream of 30 from a 
crop of 1,500 job seekers. 


Japan's constitution, drawn up by General 
Douglas MacArthur, forbids rearmament for 
any purpose except “self-defense 
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Individual initiative is played down 
in the Japanese press; the emphasis is 
on group effort. Perhaps the most tech- 
nologically advanced press corps in the 
world, Japanese newsmen smoothly syn- 
chronize airplanes, helicopters and walk- 
ie-talkies to get the news out fast. Re- 
cently, they have started using news 
cars equipped with darkrooms and ra- 
dio transmission units that can flash 
pictures from the scene of a story to 
the home office. With its sense of group 
responsibility, the Japanese press dis- 
plays a humility lacking in other na- 


tions’ newsmen. When U.S. Ambassador 
Edwin Reischauer scolded the press for 
biased coverage of Viet Nam, they did 
not take umbrage at this interference. 





TIBETAN EXHIBITION OPENING 
To strengthen the bonds 
Rather, they accepted the reprimand as 
a “cause for self-reflection.” 

Night Ambush. Press solidarity is 
reinforced by a system of press clubs 
Separate clubs are formed around the 
Prime Minister, each Cabinet member, 
the Diet, the political parties, the police 
department. Only club members may at- 
tend and briefings. 
Foreign correspondents are excluded al- 
together—much to their exasperation. 
The clubs have special rituals, such as 
the “night ambush.” Around I] p.m., 
the members their source 
at his home or office, extract from him 
news and rush it off for the 
Anyone who breaks club 
rules is disciplined. When a reporter 
once got an exclusive interview with 
Sato without his club's permission, he 
was banned from briefings with the 
Prime Minister for a week. 

The papers are not content with mere- 
ly covering the news, They sponsor a 
host of outside activities, from art shows 


press conferences 


descend on 


the latest 
final editions 


With Dalai Lama at left and Yomiuri Pres- 
ident Shoriki second from right 


ee 


to concerts to baseball games. Nearly 
every paper employs staffers for special 
projects; Yomiuri has 150, double the 
number of its foreign news staff. Yo- 
miurt owns a symphony orchestra and 
professional baseball team, the Tokyo 
Giants, as well as a kind of Disneyland 
East. called Yomiuriland. 

The side activities began with Yo- 
miuri, in fact, after the paper's pres- 
ident, Matsutaro Shoriki, decided to 
bring Babe Ruth and other baseball 
Stars to Japan for a tour in 1934. The 
tour was a hit and raised the paper's cir- 
culation by 50,000, though Shoriki was 
stabbed by an ultranationalist who took 
offense when the Americans played ball 


MAINICHI SHIMDUN 
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INTERVIEWING TOKYO GOVERNOR 


and establish a consensus. 


on the 
Last October 


grounds of a Shinto shrine. 
Shoriki, now 83, staged 
an exhibit of Tibetan art treasures and 
invited the Dalai Lama to attend. When 
he arrived, Red China got so angry at 
this “sinister activity” that it canceled 
the accreditation of the Yomiuri 
respondent in Peking. 

In the interests of group journalism, 
Japanese publishers have tried to sup- 
press individuality. In 1965, for exam- 
ple, Minoru Omori was eased out of 
his job as foreign editor of Mainichi be- 
cause he had become too prominent. 
But individualism keeps cropping up. 
Lately, a few papers have been increas- 
ing the use of bylines and striving for 
a more personal writing style. They 
have also grown more willing to court 
controversy. “We are trying to create 
an atmosphere in which people can 
speak about formerly taboo subjects,” 
says Yomiuri Editor in Chief Yosoji Ko- 
bayashi. Not that the press is ever like- 
ly to depart from its role as a mainstay 
of the social structure. As a Tokyo city 
editor puts it, “We must be Japanese 
first, and then newspapermen.” 


cor- 
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know 
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And Walker/Parkersburg's underfloor. 
electrical duct systems let you plug 

in anywhere, 360 stories of these 
systems are now being installed in 10 
major New York City buildings. 
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MUSIC 





ROCK 
Something Heavy 


The bass plunges and thumps. The 
guitars buzz with electronic feedback 
Over a rocking drum beat, the voices 
of a group called The Electric 
float in breathy unison: “Kyrie 
son Christe eleison.” 


Prunes 


elct- 


So begins one of the most venture- 
some of recent rock recordings, the 
Prunes’ album-length performance of 
Mass in F Minor, a new Reprise re 
Composed by Angeles Rec 
ord Producer David Axelrod, 34, the 
six-part Mass achieves a surprisingly 
successful blend of pounding rhythms, 
a “churchy” 


lease Los 


orgdn, raucous improvisa- 
tions and echoes of medieval plain 
For the text, Axelrod he 
“took just the words I thought were rele- 
vant, like “Lamb of God, grant us peace.’ 
That's awfully hip for the times.” 

He avoided overdubbing and other 
wizardry of the recording studio, stuck 


song says 


to simple scoring (the Prunes, augment 


ed only by cellos, French horns and 
various keyboard instruments) to make 
non-studio performances practical. Al- 


ready several churches have bid for it 
the Prunes plan to use it on an upcom 
ing campus tour 

The Herald Prunes. Except on rec- 
ords, religious rock is not really so new 
the music in a number 
around the country dem 


What makes the Prunes’ Mass 


or unusual, as 
of churches 


onstrates 


in F Minor significant is its heralding 
of an even broader trend: the increas- 
ing use of extended classical forms by 
rock musicians. Half of a new LP by 
the British duo Chad Stuart and Jer- 
emy Clyde is devoted to The Progress 
Suite, a breezy pastiche that gibes at 
complacency und hypocrisy. The Asso 
ciation have begun to perform. their 


liturgical-cum-martial Requiem for th 


LPs 
The 


Masses—included in one of their 
—as a musical playlet, much as 
Doors act out the visionary lyrics of 
The End and The Unknown Soldier. 
Newcomer Van Dyke Parks has cast 
his first album in the intricately woven 
tormat of a song cycle 

Threatening Traps. “After you've 
been in the business a few CXx- 
plains Chad Stuart, who is now work 
ing on an to be called The 
Election. “you get cured of the lust for 
money and you want to produce some- 
thing—well, heavy.” Other experimental 
rock motivated more 
by a restlessness to burst out of conven- 
tional San Steve 
Miller, who is writing a suite that will 
combine Stockhausen-influenced — elec- 

with rhythm-and-blues, 
“I don’t dig three-minute 
Classical and Jazz Composer 
Bill Russo, director of Chicago’s Cen- 


years,” 


“oratorio” 


composers seem 


molds Francisco's 


tronic MUSIC 
says simply 


sections 


ter for New Music, puts it even more 
decisively The music had two direc- 
tions to go—to get decadent or get 


longer 
By getting longer and more complex. 
it may run the risk not only 
but also of 
Vital 


of becom- 
ing pretentious 
commercially 


outdistancing 


losing out 


on radio exposure 
audience 
Russo, who is composing three rock can- 
tatas Which he hopes to hear performed 
in Chicago and clubs, 
thinks that lies in) un- 
derplaying the formal aspects. “I think 
as well if the public does not 


und its) mass 


coffeehouses 
one solution 
toms just 
know my 
“1 for 
Stuart 


against 


pieces are Cantatas.” he says 
not intend to tell them.’ 
another built-in) guard 

is the plain fact that 
‘there just aren't enough people in the 


one do 
believes 


obscurity 


business who can do this sort of thing ‘~ 
Perhaps the greatest danger of all is 
that the trend will not escape the traps 


of faddishness and superficial exploita- 


THE ELECTRIC PRUNES RECORDING ‘MASS 
Sock it to ‘em, Madame Butterfly. 
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RUBINSTEIN & WIFE (CENTER) WITH GRAFFMAN 
All-American from Russia and Germany. 


anomaly that threaten 
even the more serious and gifted innova- 
tors. Dave Hassinger, who produced The 
Electric Prunes’ Mass recording for Re- 
prise, 1s considering a rock adaptation 
of an opera for a future project. A mod- 
ern atonal opera? A newly commis- 
sioned work? No. “I'm thinking,” 
Hassinger, “of Madame Butterfly 


PIANISTS 
The Busy Eclectic 


One of the best ways to spot the im 
portance of a musical 
number of musicians in the 
Last week a vast panoply of pianistic tal 
Manhattan’s Philharmonic 
Hall to hear one of their number, Gary 
Graffman, play Beethoven, Schumann 
and Brahms. Afterward, led by the for- 
midable Artur Rubinstein, they went 
back to the Green Room to shake hands 
“I was Rubin 
stein “that 1 
never any- 
thing. I 
tuume.”” 

There were, of course, other ways to 
measure the importance of Graffman’s 
concert. Now at 39, he has slowly but 
persistently emerged as the top Amer- 
ican pianist in his age group. His plat 
form manner at the 
peak of his form he stirs poetry, fire 
and steel into whatever he plays At 
time when most younger 
formers make their 
flashier side of the — repertory 
Prokofiev, Bartok, Liszt and the more 
extroverted Chopin—Graffman has ma- 
into 


tion ol —traps 


says 


event is by the 


audience 


ent sat in 


so overwhelmed to see 
Graffman, 
chance to say 
talking the 


there,” 
him a 
kept 


says 
gave 


just whole 


is no-nonsense, but 


American per 
loudest noise in the 


tured a musicnin able to challen 
Europe's best in the more 
classical and early romantic repertory 
Good Listeners. Before World Wat 
II, critics customarily spoke of two ma- 
jOr pianistic schools 
virtuosity of the 





substantial 


the dynamic, aloof 
Russians (Rachmani- 
noff, Horowitz) and the poetic, relaxed, 
scholarly Austro-Germans (Schnabel, 
Serkin). Graffman typifies what may 
some day be Known as the American 
school, but isn’t yet: a synthesis of the 
best pianists from Russia 
Germany, with a styles 


and 
that 


prewal 
range ol 
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music. “Rachmaninoff,” 
he says, “approached everything the 
same way. But I approach Prokofiev to- 
tally differently from Beethoven, and 
Beethoven differently from Bach. The 
difference in approach has to do with 
many things: rhythm, phrasing, even 
the tone of a single note.” 

This eclectic American approach was 
partly conditioned by 
“When | 


Says, 


adapt fo any 


circumstances 
g up.” Graffman 
“we could hear almost all the 
Europeans in concert regularly, 
because the war had forced them to mi- 
grate to the United States. Then, we 
had recordings. In other words, the pi- 
unistic fingertips.” 
Even today, Graffman often refers to re- 
cordings by other pianists in developing 
his own musical outlook. “When I first 
work on a avoid 
hearing other performances, Then, when 
It is respectably well along, I listen to 


was 2row ing 


great 


world was at our 


piece, I deliberately 


all recordings because every 
ist will have something to say 

Down to Eight. Gratfman’s first ma 
jor achievement came in 1949, when 
he won the Leventritt Award. It 
an important step up, but it did not 
bring instant success. The next few years 
spent doing the town-to-town 
Community Concert circuit. In 1964, 
he refused to play before a segreg 
Jackson, Miss., that 
knocked the from 
the following season 
he was able to pull down a mere eight 
This Graffman’s 


great art- 


was 


were 





ted 
and 


props 


audience in 
temporarily 
under his careet 


bookings season 


schedule calls for 100 appearances 
“That's too many by 25,” he says. “With 
all those concerts, time to 


there is no 
learn anything new.” 
Nevertheless, he finds time to fill a 
New York apartment with 
and to work out some of 
the most complex cordon bleu recipes 
with his wife Naomi. At this point of un- 
mistakable arrival in the musical pan 


handsome 
Oriental art 





theon, he has but one regret. “If 1 had 
my life to live over,” he says, “I would 
spend less time polishing pieces and 
learn more repertory Most listeners 
would at least agree that what he has 
learned so far, he has learned very 


well 
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And Speidel is the leading name in 
watchbands. Its new Romunda® 
combines the look of leather with 
the comfort and long life of its 
famous Twist-O-Flex® watchbands. 
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And Camcear titanium and superalloy 
fasteners were chosen for the Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft JT9D turbofan 
engines that will power the giant 

new Boeing 747, 
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SCIENCE 
Se Ah inl a 


SPACE 


Quarantine for Moon Travelers 

In all probability, U.S. astronauts will 
not be returning from the moon before 
970, but the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration is getting ready 
to welcome them back all the same, As 
the spacecraft is hoisted aboard the re- 
covery carrier, bands will strike up, 
sailors will cheer. and a worldwide tele- 
vision audience will watch. But the view- 
ing public will see precious little of the 
heroes of the occasion. the astronauts 
themselves. They will be whisked into 
isolation at an $8,100,000 Lunar Receiv- 
ing Laboratory that NASA is just com- 
pleting in Houston, There they will re- 
main under strict quarantine for weeks 

The nagging fear behind this cau- 
tious treatment is that alien organisms 
might hitch a ride aboard the space 
craft. in the bodies of the astronauts or 
in moon rocks that they will carry 
back. Such bugs, against which man 
has developed no immunity or med- 
icines, could conceivably 
astrophic plague on earth 
that we're dealing with a 
bility risk and that no one really ex- 
pects life to be found on the moon 
says NASA’s Dr. Walter W. Kemmerer 
Jr. “Yet the best way to preserve life is 
to freeze it and dry it.” 

Plastic tunnels. To guard against 
moon viruses and bacteria, NASA will 
not allow the astronauts to open the 
Apollo hatch until a plastic tunnel has 
been extended to the spacecraft from a 
35-ft.. hermetically sealed van placed 
near by on the carrier deck. Carrving 
50 Ibs. of lunar reck and soil samples 
in steel vacuum cases, they will walk 
through the tunnel into the van. There, 


cause a Cal- 
“We know 


low-proba 


in the company of a doctor and an engi- 
neer, they will be completely isolated 
from the outside world. When the car- 
rier reaches a U.S. port. the van will 
be flown intact to the Manned Space- 
cratt Center in Houston. Only then will 
NASA allow the travelers to 
emerge through another plastic tunnel 
into a permanent, larger and more com- 
plex version of the van: the Lunar 
Receiving Laboratory 

For the remainder of a three-week 
quarantine period, the astronauts and a 
dozen doctors, engineers. technicians 
and a cook will live in the lab’s sealed 
quarters—including bedrooms, a kitch- 
en stocked with frozen food, a small 
gym, and medical quarters with even a 
small operating room. But the astro 
nauts will have no doubt that they are 
home: for crew-quarters decor, NASA 
has chosen Early American-style fur- 
niture by Sears, Roebuck 

Of Mice & Men. Scientists chosen 
to examine the lunar samples will have 
more freedom. Protected by an inge 
nious “biological barrier” —a system of 
vacuum chambers, pneumatic transfer 
tubes, decontamination locks and “glove 
they will be able to enter and 
leave their area of the LRL during the 
quarantine period, examining the lunar 
material without ever coming in direct 
contact with it or the astronauts. The 
samples, maintained in a constant vac- 
uum to protect them from. terrestrial 
contamination, will be analyzed in LRL 
biology, chemistry, mass-spectrometer 


space 


boxes” 


and gamma-ray spectroscopy labs. Tiny 
amounts of moon material will be inject- 
ed into germfree mice, which will then 
be observed for signs of strange or un- 
known illnesses. 

NASA has even planned for an ac- 





GLOVE BOXES FOR HANDLING MOON ROCKS 
And Sears will tell them they‘re home. 
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cidental “spill” that might expose the 
scientists directly to the lunar rocks 
and soil. In that event, the entire LRL 
would be sealed off, cots rolled out, 
and all the scientists in the lab at the 
time placed under quarantine until it 
could definitely be determined that the 
lunar samples contained no harmful or- 
ganisms. If, as most scientists believe, 
no alien bugs are found and the health 
of mice and men alike remains good, 
the astronauts will finally emerge from 
the LRL three weeks after their landing 
to receive a belated heroes’ welcome. 


ASTRONOMY 


How Near the Quasar? 

Are quasi-stellar sources, or quasars, 
the most distant objects ever seen by 
man, occupying the outer limits of the 
universe itself? Or are the quasars rel- 
atively close by, perhaps even neigh- 
bors of the earth's own Milky Way 
galaxy? These questions have divided 
scientists into warring camps and 
brought near chaos to the once orderly 
world of astronomy. To confuse the 
issue further, a staunch advocate of the 
distant-quasar theory has now weakened 
his own case by finding evidence sug- 
gesting that one quasar is closer to 
earth than most nearby galaxies, 

After analyzing photographs of qua- 
sar 3C 287, University of Maryland 
Astronomer Thomas Matthews. esti- 
mates that the starlike object may be 
no farther away than 1,000,000 light- 
years—or about six quintillion (6 fol- 
lowed by 18 zeros) miles. Although 
this distance is staggering by earthly 
standards, it is a mere stone's throw in 
the vastness of the universe. Distances 
of remote galaxies, for example, are es- 
timated at billions of light-years, and 
quasar 3C 287 was believed to be five 
billion light-years away. Some quasars 
are believed by many astronomers to 
be even more distant, 

Sudden Thickening. Matthews report- 
ed to an American Astronomical So- 
ciety meeting in Philadelphia that he 
discovered his clue to the distance of 
3C 287 when he compared older photo- 
graphs taken of the quasar in 1950 
and 1965 with another taken in 1966. 
On some earlier plates, 3C 287 ap- 
peared to consist of a bright blue star- 
like object joined to a fainter red com- 
panion by a luminous band, or bridge. 
In 1966, however, the bridge suddenly 
became five times as wide as it was the 
previous year. 

Whatever the cause of its sudden 
thickening, Matthews reasoned, the 
bridge could not have grown faster than 
the velocity of light, which is the uni- 
versal speed limit. Thus the maximum 
distance that the bridge could have ex- 
panded in any direction in the course 
of a year was one light-year. Measur- 
ing the image of the bridge on the 
photographic plates, the astronomer de- 
termined that between 1965 and 1966, 
the bridge expanded outward on each 
side by a distance occupying two sec- 
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ASTRONOMER MATTHEWS 
Stone’s throw by universal standards. 


onds of arc®* of the sky, If the bridge 
covered two additional seconds of arc 
by growing a light-year in any direc- 
tion, he then calculated, it could be not 
farther than 1,000,000 light-years away. 

Ironically, Matthews helped identily 
the first known quasar, 3C 48. in 1960, 
a finding that eventually led to the 
discovery by Astronomer Maarten 
Schmidt (Time cover, March 11, 1966) 
that light from quasars showed a great 
red shift. This convinced most astron- 
omers—including Matthews—that, de- 
spite their brightness, the starlike ob- 
jects are as far or farther away than 
the most distant galaxies and are thus 
the most energetic objects in the uni- 
verse. Astronomer Matthews’ distant- 
quasar view has not been shaken too 
violently by his new finding, “Just be- 
cause 3C 287 may be relatively close 
to us.” he says defiantly, “we don't 
have to conclude that the other quasars 
are close too.” 


Striking Discovery 

Three times between 1962 and 1965, 
French astronomers reported that ap- 
parently ordinary dwarf stars had emit- 
ted extremely bright and unprecedented 
potassium flares. As evidence, they 
pointed to three different dwarf-star 
spectrograms made at the Haute Pro- 
vence Observatory in Southern France. 
They showed inexplicably strong po- 
tassium-emission lines. 

Puzzled, a group of University of Cal- 
ifornia astronomers ran their own tests 
at California’s Lick Observatory. No 
luck, Then someone had a bright idea. 
While working with the same spectro- 
graphic equipment that the French had 
used to examine the dwarf starlight, 
one of the astronomers struck a match. 
Voila! Potassium lines! The Califor- 
nians’ conclusion, reported in Publica- 
tions of the Astronomical Society of 
the Pacific: the potassium “flares” were 
probably produced when French 
smokers—not dwarf stars—lit up. 


* A second of arc is 1/3600 of 1°, 
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NEW MOVIES 
Dr. Dolittle 


Whenever a children’s classic has 
been blessed with great illustrations, a 
film version of the story almost always 
seems like a betrayal of trust. No mov- 
ie could ever match the sweep and 
detail of N. C. Wyeth’s paintings for 
Treasure Island, and Tenniel’s droll gro- 
tesques for Alice's Adventures in Won- 
derland remain as much a part of the 
book’s charm as Alice herself. 

Dr. Dolittle presented its film adap- 
ters with the same kind of problem: 
Hugh Lofting’s drawings for his own 
books conveyed an inimitably whimsical 
presence of animals and the funny lit- 
tle man who could talk to them. In 
this musical movie. Dr. Dolittle’s char- 
acter, as well as his physiognomy. has 
gone astray. The pleasingly plump phy- 
sician has been transformed into a lean. 
saturnine ectomorph (Rex Harrison) 
who treats his furred and feathered 
charges with all the intimacy of a Har- 
ley Street internist ordering a set of 
X rays. Surrounding him, however, is a 
brilliant supporting cast: pigs, dogs, gi- 
ralfes, elephants, hippos, and a mul- 
tilingual parrot. 

Based upon a number of Lofting 
books, the movie begins when Dolittle 
is just a plain, ordinary people doctor. 
One day he learns to talk to animals, 
and thereafter his odd behavior tries 
his patients, who would like to see him 
committed to Her Majesty’s asylum, 
With the help of his animal chums, he 
breaks away and sails on the good ship 
Flounder in search of the Great Pink 
Sea Snail. On board his overloaded 
ark are an Irish cat-food seller (An- 
thony Newley), a small boy (William 
Dix), and a pretty admirer (Samantha 
Eggar). All too soon the Flounder floun- 
ders and the story slows down to its 
quarry’s pace. Moreover, because vio- 
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lence is done to the original—there 
was no love interest in the books, for ex- 
ample. except between animals—even 
the underlying whimsey is worn away. 

Rex Harrison’s unsung approach to 
lyrics is reminiscent of My Fair Lady. 
but Leslie Bricusse’s songs are not. As 
a composer, Bricusse (Roar of the 
Greasepaint, Stop the World) seems to 
have kept a wary eye on the charts, in- 
serting flaccid pop songs whenever the 
action flags. In such a child-centered 
zoo story, the animals, of course, should 
be the true stars of the picture. But Di- 
rector Richard Fleischer has inserted a 
number of special-effect monstrosities 
whose obvious falsity helps to destroy 
the mood created by the real zoo den- 
izens. The Sea Snail is laughably me- 
chanical, and the luna moth, which pro- 
pels Harrison home to Puddleby-on- 
the-Marsh, looks like a five-and-ten 
windup toy left over from someone's 
Christmas stocking. 

Such lapses of judgment only serve 
to point up the huge generation gap be- 
tween children’s film makers and their 
audience. Somehow—with the frequent 
but by no means infallible exception of 
Walt Disney—Hollywood has _ never 
learned what so many children’s book- 
writers have known all along: size and 
a big budget are no substitutes for origi- 
nality or charm. The greatest: works 
remain those that keep their audience 
in mind by thinking small. 








Live for Life 

French Director Claude Lelouch’s un- 
abashed romanticism brought A Man 
and a Woman to within an inch of the 
border between sentiment and sentimen- 
tality. In Live for Life, he crosses over 
the line—and back into the land of the 
Woman's Picture, where men must wan- 
der and ladies must weep, alone. The 
movie's hero is a bored, lecherous 
French television reporter (Yves Mon- 
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Pointing up the generation gap. 


CINEMA 


tand) who perpetually roams from his 
aging wife (Annie Girardot) on jour- 
neys to the Congo or the Orient, search- 
ing for stories. Though he apparently 
has his pick of every female in Paris, 
Montand eventually limits his love life 
to two: Girardot and a beautiful but 
blank American model (Candice Ber- 
gen). Considering the women’s perform- 
ances, the choice is roughly compa- 
rable to claret v. Coca-Cola; inexplica- 
bly. he chooses Coke. 

Candy is not dandy for long: fight- 
ing the old ennui, Montand takes on a 
new assignment in Viet Nam. After he 
is listed as missing. wife and mistress 
separately recall the husband-lover who 
may be dead. Girardot muses over a 
few dry scraps of memories, while Ber- 
gen recites a maundering monologue: 
“| think IT lost my youth . . . a man of 
40 stole it... . Tl fall in love with an 
American from Houston or Memphis 

. have children named John or Eliz- 
abeth -” After such a drizzly fore- 
cast, it is no wonder that when Mon- 
tand is released by the Viet Cong, he 
heads straight for home and wife. 

To give his slow story some con- 
trapuntal rhythm and social significance, 
Lelouch cuts from shots of the triangle 
(filmed in Technicolor), to monochro- 
matic scenes of conflict in Africa and 
Asia, presumably covered by the hero. 
The vulgar-cliché style of these se- 
quences can only be described in Na- 
bokov’s term, “poshlost.” The reporter 
self-righteously editorializes: “The Nazis 
tortured because of a guilty conscience 
from oppressing Europe during the war 
. .. In Viet Nam, the U.S. is in the 
same situation. . ."" Meanwhile the hor- 
rors of battle are shown in pictures as 
stilted as window displays, the blood 
stylistically spattered as if war were 
not war but a magazine color spread. 


The Stranger 


It is now more than a quarter of a 
century since Albert Camus wrote The 
Stranger, perhaps still the best modern 
novel of alienation and despair. Though 
Camus steadfastly refused to allow it, 
or any of his other books, to be made 
into a movie, his widow finally sold the 
film rights to Italian Producer Dino De 
Laurentiis on condition that the direc- 
tor be Luchino Visconti (The Leopard, 
Rocco and His Brothers). 

Visconti has tackled his responsibility 
with the same fanatical concern for fac- 
tual accuracy that Richard Brooks dem- 
onstrated in making /n Cold Blood 
(Time, Dec, 22), He had authorities in 
Algiers rip up a street to lay down trol- 
ley tracks that had been there during 
the period of the story (1938-39), and 
even ordered a reprinting of cigarette 
packages to match those sold at the 
time. Visconti’s film of The Stranger 
follows the action of the novel with 
hardly a comma missing—and therein 
lies both its strength and its weakness. 

The camera first catches the clerk 
Meursault (Marcello Mastroianni) on a 
bus ride to the old people’s home where 
his mother has died. Meticulously, it 
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MASTROIANNI 
Refusing to pretend pieties. 


LEFT) IN “STRANGER 


minutiae of the life of 
this moderately attractive. affably un- 
committed man—working, making love 
to his girl friend (Anna Karina), watch 
ing the street life of Algiers 

Every frame is dominated by the diz- 
zying North African heat: blind- 
ing sunlight and sweat-drenched bodies, 
Visconti comes close to prostrating his 
audience as he builds Meursault’s unex 
pected, meaningless murder of an Arab 
on the beach. It is stifling, too, in the 
courtroom where Meursault is 
demned, as much for his disengagement 
propricties 
fusal to pretend pieties he does not feel 
as for the crime itself 

Until then, The Stranger is an excep- 
tiorally taut, film. But with 
Meursault awaiting the guillotine, the 
book—and the 


builds up the 


with 


con- 


from. society's and his re- 


abrasive 


action of the movie 


moves inside his mind. The camera is 
left staring at Mastroianni while his 
voice on the sound track soliloquizes 


on life, death and the meaninglessness 
of it all. The faithful to 
what Camus wrote, but it is a 
that Visconti could not have found a 
more cinematic way of getting it across 
in a film otherwise al- 
most matches the book that inspired it 


The Graduate 


Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
showed that Director Mike Nichols, in 
his Hollywood debut, could make a 
film that was a succés d’estime, de scan- 
and de box office. The Graduate, 
his second screen effort, unfortunately 


sequence 1s 
shame 


whose power 


dal 


shows his success depleted 

A brilliant young graduate 
with a (Dustin 
Hoffman) returns to his parents’ home 
in Los Angeles. There he is 
by fatuous friends of the family who en- 
tice him with offers. Most are commer- 
cial: “I have only one word for you,” 
burbles a Babbittical businessman, “plas- 
tics.” But one offer is sexual, Mrs. Robin- 
son (Anne Bancroft), the neurotic wife 
of his father’s business partner, lures 


college 


degree of innocence 


assaulted 
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Benjamin to her bedroom and does a 
sinuous strip. “I think you're the most 
attractive of all my parents’ friends,” 
he says. heading for home and mother. 

At their next meeting, however, he 
takes her to a hotel and begins the af- 
fair in earnest. As the summer drifts 
on, Benjamin's parents begin to worry 
about his listless manner. They arrange 
a date with an old school chum (Kath- 
arine Ross) who has but one fault: she 
is Mrs, Robinson's daughter. Benjamin 
confesses all, the girl runs back to cam 
pus, and her mother mar- 
riage of inconvenience in order to keep 
the couple apart. In the final reel, Benja- 
min revs up his psyche and his Alfa 
Romeo and Santa Barbara 
to break up the wedding 

Most of the film has an alarmingly de- 
rivative style, and much of it is second- 
hand. The screwball which 
Benjamin breaks up the wedding is un- 
comfortably close to Morgan. The edit- 
ing features tricky sound overlaps from 
one scene to another and quick jump 
cuts from bodies and back 
again, yet never consistently settles on 
a style. There is even a disappointing 
touch of TV comedy. A do- 


arranges a 


heads for 


scene in 


faces to 


situation 


mestic argument ends with the toast 
popping out of the toaster, a visit to 
the zoo features the inevitable cute 


chimp mugging in its cage 

In the title role, Hoffman ts an orig- 
inal, likable actor whose bag of monu- 
me ital insecurities marks the truly as 
sured comedian. As the vamp, Anne 
Bancroft is appropriately sly and preda- 
tory, and Katharine Ross, as her daugh- 
ter, possesses One ol the freshest new 
faces in Hollywood. But the screenplay, 
which begins as genuine comedy, soon 
degenerates into melodrama 
Moreover, Director Nichols, perhaps af- 
fected by his stage experience, has given 
much of the film the closed-in air of a 
studio set, Like Nichols himself, 7/he 
Graduate appears to be a victim of the 


spurious 


sophomore jinx. 


HOFFMAN & ROSS IN “GRADUATE 
Majoring in innocence. 
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INDUSTRY 
The Long-Term View 

From the 29th Floor 
(See Cover) 

Charles de Gaulle imperiously de- 
scribes it as “a lien weighing heavily 
on our national patrimony.” Britain's 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson calls it 
“industrial helotry.”. West Germany's 
Finance Minister Franz Josef Strauss 
uses the word Ausverkauf—meaning 
sellout. The U.S. Government has 
frowned on it as a plague on the bal- 
ance of payments. No matter what it is 
called, the fact remains that one 
of the most significant develop- 
ments of the post-World War II 
world is the great leap by U.S. 
corporations into overseas mar- 
kets—whether by direct invest- 
ment in plant and equipment or 
by acquisition of foreign com- 
panies. In making that leap, Amer- 
ican companies have begun to re- 
shape themselves into — global 
organizations to which national 
boundaries—and such narrow 
definitions as domestic or foreign 
—mean little. 

Last year American firms in- 
vested $10.2 billion, or about 14% 
of all their capital spending on 
plant and equipment, in ventures 
outside the U.S. This rising annu- 
al amount brought their total 
overseas ante to $64.8 billion, 
more than the gross national prod- 
uct of many a nation, and eight 
times the amount foreign business- 
men have invested in the U.S. in 
the 191 years of the Republic. 
Americans now control 80% of 
Europe’s computer business, 90% 


of the microcircuit industry, 40% 1958 


of its automaking, and_ sizable 
shares of chemicals, farm ma- 
chinery and oil. In Britain, U.S. com- 
panies own half of all modern indus- 
try, employ one of every 17 British 
workingmen, manufacture 10% of all 
British goods for home consumption or 
export. U.S. firms also squeeze out twice 
as much profit from invested capital as 
their British competitors. Of this, they 
ship $225 million a year home, rein- 
vest the rest for the long term abroad. 

All this has come about with astonish- 
ing rapidity. In 1945, with World War 
II over and international business reviv- 
ing, U.S. companies had only a modest 
$8.4 billion invested around the world. 
By 1958, this had grown to $27.4 bil- 
lion. With last year’s increase, U.S. pri- 
vate investment abroad has octupled in 
20 years. And the move abroad is un- 
diminished, if only because the market 
is there. Explains Rubberman Raymond 
C. Firestone: “Sometime in 1968, the 
number of motor vehicles in use in 
other nations will outnumber those in 
the U.S. for the first time. We want to 
put tires on those vehicles.” 
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Iron Mike's Domain. Few men under- 
stand the problems and profit of this 
kind of U.S. manifest destiny _ bet- 
ter than the short (5 ft. 8 in.), bald, 
square-jawed chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive of the world’s biggest oil com- 
pany, Standard Oil of New Jersey.* 
He is 63-year-old Michael Lawrence 
Haider (rhymes with strider), and he 
views the world from a 29th-floor of- 
fice in midtown Manhattan's RCA 
Building. 

It is quite a view. In terms of globali- 
zation, few, if any, corporations can 
match the 85-year experience around 
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the world of Jersey Standard, or its 
range of activities. With 52% of its 
vast assets abroad, Jersey is the world’s 
biggest private overseas investor. Thus 
“Iron Mike” Haider, in the course of a 
day’s work, may be involved in every- 
thing from a Middle East coup to 
whether Jersey should eventually con- 
struct a 1,000,000-ton supertanker, or 
what the President of the U.S. has on 
his mind. 

Jersey Standard is actually a holding 
company and—thanks in considerable 
part to Haider—a highly decentralized 
corporate parent to 300 affiliates that 
do all its exploring, producing, refining 
* Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) is one of 
33 oil companies that the U.S. Government, 
in a 1911 antitrust suit, spun out of John D. 
Rockefeller's original Standard Oil trust. 
Among others are Standard companies of 
Ohio, Indiana, California, New York and Ken- 
tucky. Apart from the valuable name, they 
have no connection with cach other, with one 
exception: the California company in 1961 
bought a controlling interest in Standard Oil 
(Kentucky). 


and marketing of petroleum products 
in more than 100 nations. Out of all 
this, Jersey’s most recent annual earn- 
ings were $1.1 billion from well-oiled 
sales of $13.6 billion. 

Everything about Jersey is immense. 
Its assets of $13.8 billion are greater 
than the U.S. Government’s gold sup- 
ply. The employees working for it and 
its affiliates—150,000 people—are equal 
to the working population of Vermont. 
Its 750,000 shareholders outnumber the 
population of Hawaii. Jersey’s tanker 
fleet, including 126 ships sailing under 
14 flags, with 19 new  supertankers 
abuilding of mostly 240,000 tons apiece, 
is bigger than the Greek navy. Jersey's 
65,000 service stations, bearing such 
names as Esso, Enco and Humble (the 
New Jersey company’s exclusive right to 
the Esso name is presently being fought 
out in Federal courts), are scattered ev- 
erywhere around the world, from U.S. 
turnpikes to the African veld to the 
guerrilla-infested rural roads of Viet 
Nam. Jersey companies turn out 4,627,- 
000 barrels of petroleum products daily, 
sell one of every seven gallons of fuel 
marketed in the free world. 

Cool Cards. Jersey considers itself 
an energy company rather than an oil 
company, but even energy no longer 
covers the corporate range of activities. 
Energy does indeed reach from oi! for 
the lamps of India to power generated 
by a subsidiary in Hong Kong. Af- 
filiates also offer lodging in Esso mo- 
tels and meals from Esso restaurants. 
The company could probably topple a 
few governments and settle some rev- 
olutions by selective payment of its oil 
royalties to one faction or another, “It’s 
fantastic,” says a U.S. State Department 
official, “what powers they have and 
how coolly they play their cards.” 

Jersey has a lot of big company on 
the international scene, including such 
other U.S. firms as G.M., Ford, Chrys- 
ler, General Electric, IBM, ITT, Union 
Carbide, Du Pont, 3M, Kodak, Texaco, 
UniRoyal, Mobil, Boeing, Pfizer, Olin 
Mathieson and Corn Products Co. To- 
gether, they are rocking the world. Their 
globalization is an inevitable showdown 
between modern technology and old- 
style nationalism. Technology is an 
odds-on favorite. 

Technology requires the kind of crisp 
management typical of Jersey Standard, 
In his 29th floor board room, under a 
stern portrait of old John D. Rocke- 
feller himself, Mike Haider supervises 
an empire that John D. would have en- 
vied. Though Jersey is huge enough 
and diffused enough to seem unrulable, 
the empire functions routinely and well 
under a system of committees and re- 
sponsibilities. Jersey has so many com- 
mittee meetings at so many levels that 
some outsiders dub it “the Standard 
Meeting Company.” Minutes of the 
meetings filter upward to key men 
whom the company calls contact direc- 
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tors—vice presidents whose job is to 
maintain watch over various regions of 
the world. Contact directors report day- 
to-day developments to Jersey President 
John K. Jamieson, 57. Larger issues 
and long-range planning are the busi- 
ness of Haider, a summertime yachts- 
man (power boats, of course), who be- 
lieves in keeping an easy hand on his 
corporate helm. “If I ask a question,” 
says Haider, “I'd rather the contact di- 
rector said, ‘I don’t know but I'll find 
out.” If he knows, he’s following the situ- 
ation foo closely.” 

Away from Home. Haider's penchant 
for decentralization and his determi- 
nation to equip Jersey for the next 20 
years of globalization have radically re- 
shaped the company. One decision, re- 
versing a tradition that dated back to 
John D., was to add outsiders 
to Jersey's board of directors. 
“Their unfamiliarity with the 
oil business can be useful,” 
says Haider of his decision, 
“just because they will ask a 
question to which we think 
we've known the answer a 
long time.” 

More significant, however, 
was Haider's idea of improv- 
ing the dialogue between the 
29th floor and the 300 af- 
filiates with a series of com- 
pletely new management com- 
panies laced between the two. 
Set up last year, they include 
Esso Africa, which oversees 
Jersey business in Africa and 
the Eastern Mediterranean 
from its base in Geneva, Esso 
Inter-America, set up in Cor- 
al Gables, Fla., now handles 
most of Jersey's investment in 
South American oil, Esso 
Standard Eastern, based in 
New York for better commu- 
nications, overlooks Australia 
and the Far East. For Europe 
and its 17 nations in which 
Jersey operates, Haider conceived Esso 
Europe and based it in London. 

The reason for Haider's interest in 
Europe is obvious, since Jersey Stan- 
dard sells as much gas and oil and 
chemicals there as it does in the U.S 
More than that, Jersey's European busi- 
ness is growing faster than its U.S. 
business. The trend holds for other U.S. 
corporations, too. Colgate-Palmolive, 
H. J. Heinz, Woolworth, Singer and 
NCR (National Cash Register) do more 
business overseas than at home. Such 
companies use a simple marketing tech- 
nique abroad: they keep a low cor- 
porate silhouette and a high product 
image. It works so well that many a for- 
eign customer never thinks about them 
as American. “Oooh,” said a British 
housewife recently, sighting a Wool- 
worth five and ten on her first visit to 
New York. “I see you have our Wool- 
worth here too,” 

Along with sophisticated markets in 
Europe and Canada (which this year 
for the first time fell slightly behind Eu- 
rope in the amount of U.S. invest- 
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ment), globalization is also stretching 
out to developing markets in Africa, 
Latin America and the Far East. A 
total of $11.4 billion has been invested 
in Latin America, where U.S. com- 
panies make and sell everything from 
automobiles to Mexican peanut butter. 
Another $10 billion has been commit- 
ted to Africa and Asia. For example, 
the Gillette Co., which already controls 
60% of the European razor-blade mar- 
ket and which last week also took over 
the big West German appliance firm of 
Braun, is now moving in on Africa 
with its Nacet blades. Gillette offers 
shaves to Africans who have previously 
trimmed their whiskers with knives, in 
its advertisements plays up to croco- 
dile-conscious natives its Nacet trade- 
mark—a blade slicing through a croc. 


BEN MANCUSO 


ESSO EUROPE’S CAMPBELL & CHAIRMAN HAIDER 
Low silhouette, high image. 


In Asia, although markets are slim 
at the moment, U.S. companies are con- 
centrating on the future, mindful that 
the population of the region totals 1.8 
billion, with the children alone out- 
numbering the combined populations of 
Europe and Africa. Jersey Standard is 
diligently building a civilian market in 
Viet Nam in spite of the war. Esso in- 
stallations occasionally get in the way 
of the combatants; a 10,000-gal. tank 
burned for three days after it was hit 
in a Viet Cong attack on Tan Son 
Nhut Airport. The Cong also bush- 
whack Esso oil trucks and force the 
drivers to pay ransom. But overall, says 
Esso Viet Nam’s placid manager, Fred- 
erick W. Penn, “the thing unusual about 
us is the extent to which operations 
here are so usual.” 

13,000-Mile Umbilicus. Under Haid- 
er, local managers like Penn are get- 
ting more autonomy. More and more 
companies are adopting the same sys- 
tem. “You can’t run a day-to-day busi- 
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ness with a 13,000-mile umbilicus,” says 
Roland Pierotti, executive vice president 
of the Bank of America. Like Jersey 
and its four new companies, U.S. cor- 
porations are rejiggering tables of organ- 
ization to keep up with a fast-moving 
world of business. Ford established Ford 
of Europe to supervise all its European 
automaking, General Electric retailored 
its international division so that man- 
agers are now responsible for the same 
product lines abroad as well as at home. 
Dow Chemical, which pioneered this 
sort of thinking by setting up an al- 
most autonomous Dow Chemical Eu- 
rope in Zurich, is now, says President 
Herbert Doan, “a global company, 
whose headquarters happen to be in 
Midland, Mich.” 

One reason for such corporate struc- 
tures as Esso Europe, Ford 
Europe and Dow Europe, is 
that the European Common 
Market—as an inevitable fore- 
runner of other regional trade 
groups across national borders 
—demands a_ regional ap- 
proach. U.S. businessmen, al- 
ready accustomed to regional- 
ism in the States, grasped the 
significance of the Common 
Market long before the Eu- 
ropeans who had conceived 
it. “The Americans,” says An- 
dré Danzin, director general 
of the French electronics firm 
of Csf.. “understood immedi- 
ately what a large market 
could be. Europeans could not 
imagine the possibilities a big- 
ger market would give them, 
and they were too late to real- 
ize it.” 

Using new concepts—and 
taking advantage of Common 
Market tariffs—U.S. compa- 
nies have stopped thinking in 
terms of borders. General Mo- 
tors is building a $75 million 
transmission plant at Stras- 
bourg, France, to provide parts for Ger- 
man Opels as well as British Vauxhalls. 
Ford’s farm tractors are being assem- 
bled in Antwerp with parts from De- 
troit and from Basildon, England. A 
new $100 million Caterpillar Tractor 
plant outside Brussels will make parts 
for other Caterpillar plants in Scotland 
and France. Honeywell's computer plant 
at Newhouse, England, will build com- 
puters for the Continent as well as for 
Britain. 

Question of Control. Regional opera- 
tions cause many a U.S. corporation to 
reconsider how much control it wants 
of a foreign subsidiary and what kind 
of local partnerships it should have. 
G.M. represents one end of a broad 
range of thinking. “We have no part- 
ners in our foreign subsidiaries,” states 
Chairman James M. Roche flatly. At 
the other end of the scale is Northrop 
Corp., which is selling its technology in 
37 nations so far. Northrop Chairman 
Thomas V. Jones makes it a rule to 
take no more than a 40% interest in a 
foreign company. “Many American 
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companies,” says he, “say ‘we need to 
have control so that we can have the 
management.’ Well, it doesn’t give me 
any comfort to have a guy from Califor- 
nia managing a company in France 
when I know that the problems are 
French problems.” 

Most companies prefer complete con- 
trol where feasible. joint partnerships 
where practical or where they help to 
ward off the threat of nationalization. 
International Harvester, operating in 
143 nations, has 32 subsidiaries and 
seven joint ventures. Jersey Standard 
and Royal Dutch/Shell are jointly mar- 
keting natural gas from the North Sea’s 
Groningen fields off The Netherlands 
and will soon begin pumping gas togeth- 
er from newer fields off the English 
coast, Fast-growing Boise Cascade Corp. 
devised a plan of management con- 
tracts for its ventures. Local partners 
hold the majority interest in joint ven- 
tures, but Boise Cascade as manager 
runs the operation. Even the U.S. banks 
that have followed American business 
abroad are developing — partnerships. 
Bank of America has formed Société 
Financiére Européene along with the 
Banaue Nationale de Paris, the Dresd- 
ner Bank, Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, 
Barclays Bank and the Algemene Bank 
Nederland N.V., to raise capital and 
work out mergers on a grand Common 
Market scale. 

Globalization is altering the personnel 
charts of U.S, corporations as well as 
the tables of organization. American 
managers abroad today, remarks a Dan- 
ish businessman, “rotate like ambas- 
sadors.” Indeed they must. for the sake 
of the company and for their own ca- 
reers. Experience in only one country 
is no longer sufficient in companies that 
operate around the world. And where 
Overseas assignments were once con- 
sidered sentences to Siberia, they are 
now the route to the top. “I don't 
think you have a total understanding 
of world trade unless you've had a fair 
amount of time overseas.” says 3M 
Chairman Bert S, Cross. 

Biq Man from Abroad. Along with 
rotating ambassadors from home, U.S. 
firms have taken another step long over- 
due: they are giving more jobs—and 
more responsible jobs—to non-Amer- 
ican executives. As recently as 1965, 
according to a survey by University of 
Manchester Professor Kenneth Sim- 
monds, only 59 Europeans were among 
the 3,733 executives in Europe for 150 
U.S. companies. Now the ratio is chang- 
ing rapidly. The Earl of Cromer, for 
instance, until recently governor of the 
Bank of England, is the new chairman 
of IBM United Kingdom. Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Boland, the man who as Unit- 
ed Nations General Assembly President 
broke a gavel in 1960 trying to silence 
Nikita Khrushchey, is chairman of Esso 
Ireland. Though names help, such ex- 
ecutives are less and less anxious to be 
figureheads. “If they want a yes-man,” 
says Managing Director Gian-Carlo 
Salva of Honeywell Italy, “they can 
get my doorman for $100 a month.” 
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U.S. companies have even begun to 
switch their non-Americans around. 
“Why not?” suggests a U.S. executive 
in Brazil. “Brains are international.” 
Eastman Kodak Co. has a Swiss man- 
ager in Italy, a Dutchman in Portugal 
and a Cuban in Venezuela. SGS-Fair- 
child, European subsidiary of Fairchild 
Camera & Instrument Corp., advertises 
its management staff as “an SGS-Fair- 
child cocktail: one part Italian, four 
parts British, one part French, one part 
Swedish, one part German, served with 
an American olive.” 

Esso Europe, at Mike Haider's insis- 
tence. was concocted in 1966 as an 
even more diverse mixture. Picked to 
head it was an American, Nicholas J. 
Campbell Jr., 52, who had earlier been 
in Venezuela for Jersey and in Japan 
as president of Esso Sekiyu, the Jap- 
anese affiliate. Choosing as many capa- 
ble executives as possible from Europe, 
Campbell ended up with a mix that in- 
cludes 121 Americans, four Canadians, 
one Venezuelan, 86 Britons, 21 Ger- 
mans, 16 Frenchmen, 14 Italians, ten 
Belgians, ten Norwegians, nine Swedes, 
eight Dutchmen, two Danes, two Swiss, 
one Finn and one Maltese, who all 





work comfortably together with En- 
glish as their lingua Esso. Jersey reset- 
tled them with even a pamphlet of 
helpful translations: diapers in England 
are called nappies, and a hot-water heat- 
er is a geyser. 

Big Suez & Small. Esso Europe's do- 
main and responsibility include 24 re- 
fineries, pipelines stretching 3,000 miles, 
and research laboratories in Britain, 
Germany, France, Italy and Belgium. 
So diverse is Jersey that the European 
company even supervises a_nine-acre 
miniature world near Grenoble, France. 
There Esso sea captains learn how to 
handle supertankers that will soon reach 
800,000 tons in size by steering 15-ton 
models around waterways, including a 
replica of one of the bad bends of the 
Suez Canal. 

The real Suez, closed by war, gave 
Esso Europe its own shakedown cruise. 
With Europe cut off from much of its 
Middle East oil, other sources had to 
be located rapidly. Campbell diverted 
Jersey tankers at sea and chartered oth- 
ers, kept the region fueled with a pipe- 
line of ships bringing oil from the West- 
ern Hemisphere. At one point Esso’s 
Fawley, England, refinery was handling 
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a mid-American grade of oil called 
Rocky Mountain Sour that had never 
before been seen in Europe. 

Daring to Be Different. Innovations 
like Esso Europe fascinate Jersey ex- 
ecutives because Haider, as a 38-year 
veteran of a longtime conservative com- 
pany, might have been expected to go 
by the well-thumbed company book. 
But in the course of his career, Haider 
has often dared to be different: living 
in an Oklahoma oil camp in the 1930s, 
he was the only employee who stubborn- 
ly refused to cut his lawn at company 
orders, and was nearly fired for it. 

Haider was born on a North Dakota 
wheat farm, moved with his family to 
California as a teen-ager. He got his 
chemical-engineering degree at Stanford 
University (27), before long was work- 
ing for a Jersey affiliate called Carter 
Oil, where one of his early laboratory as- 
signments was to check the quality of 
helium gas for use in dirigibles. Jersey 
prefers that its men not put down roots, 
and Iron Mike never really has. He 
bounced around the Southwest, moved 
from New York to Florida to Canada, 
where in 1947, as Imperial Oil's produc- 
tion boss, he brought in the Leduc oil 


field that made western Canada indepen- 
dent of oil from Texas and Louisiana. 

Haider today is a combination of 
grit and polish. He hates cold weather 
from his tours in Canada, speaks accept- 
able Spanish from his connections with 
Latin America. He enjoys opera, fre- 
quently attends performances in New 
York with U.S. Steel Chairman Roger 
Blough, another buff. On business trips, 
he likes to get up a Cajun card game 
Known as Bourée, a variety of pitch in 
which pots get increasingly more cost- 
ly. He seldom loses at Bourée, but he 
can afford it if he does. For running its 
global empire, Jersey Standard last year 
paid him $395,833 in salary and bo- 
nuses. He is a devoted family man, but 
he is so anxious to keep his personal 
life out of the public eye that he does 
not even list his wife and daughter in 
Who's Who. 

The Third Power. Haider, and chief 
executives like him, will be needing all 
the polish they can muster in the year 
ahead, The pace of U.S. globalization 
is so vigorous that other nations are in- 
creasingly concerned and cantankerous 
about it. “Actually,” says Csf.’s Danzin, 
“there is no European government 


strong enough to prevent an American 
company from dominating a market.” 
Jean-Jacques Servan Schreiber, whose 
book The American Challenge describes 
the problem and has become a run- 
away bestseller on the Continent, 
prophesies: “The third industrial pow- 
er, after the U.S. and the Soviet Union, 
could easily be in 15 years not Europe 
but American industry in Europe. Even 
today, in the ninth year of the Com- 
mon Market, the organization of this 
market is essentially American.” 
Europeans, and others, often resent 
what they consider American arrogance. 
“However much I like the Americans,” 
says a Dane. “I must admit that they 
suffer from a kind of superman mentali- 
ty.” Europeans also resent the fact that 
U.S. firms deal brusquely or not at all 
with trade unions, discontinue such tra- 
ditions as the German breakfast break 
on company time or the Spanish sies- 
ta, and, unlike paternalistic European 
firms, lay off workers in recessions. 
When ITT recently considered buying 
Belgium's second best football team in 
order to get its stadium for employee 
recreation, cynical Belgians quickly pre- 
dicted that ITT would undoubtedly cut 
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BUSINESS IN 1967—THE NERVOUS YEAR 


OR businessmen almost everywhere, 1967 was a year of 

rising anxiety about strikes and riots, war and other ten- 
sions, inflation and monetary strains. In many countries, 
such problems thwarted or threatened economic gains by 
damaging everything from domestic output to world trade. 
whose growth shrank to a 7% rate from the 9% of a year 
ago. Despite all that. it was far from being a bad year for 
business. The U.S. continued to be prosperous: its econo- 
my. the abundance of which mankind holds in awe and 
envy, simply fell short of optimistic expectations. Western 
Europe experienced its slowest economic growth in a dec- 
ade—but growth, however slow, remains growth. As Wil- 
liam Butler, vice president of the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
puts it: “Never have so many had it so good and felt so 
badly about it.” 


The Mini-Recession 


U.S. business lagged during the first half of the year, and 
hindsight bestowed the label of mini-recession. For the first 
time since 1961, the economy missed its clockwork quarter- 
ly advance. During the first three months of the year, the 
nation’s real output of goods and services declined. Sta- 
tistically, the setback was minuscule (0.06%) and much too 
brief to qualify as a meaningful interruption in the long ex- 
pansion. Having picked up momentum again, the economy 
passed a notable milestone in November: the 81st month of 
unbroken prosperity, bettering the war-fueled record set be- 
tween 1939 and 1945. Over the past six years, the average 
American family’s real income has swelled 22% (to $7,404), 
and the whole economy has grown by $281 billion—which 
is more than the combined 1966 output of West Germany, 
France and Italy. 

To a dominant degree, the “67 slowdown resulted from cut- 
backs in business buying for inventory, which had soared 
to unsustainable heights late in 1966, It was a troublesome 
legacy, even through the April-June quarter when business- 
men liquidated their stocks of appliances, hardware and 
other durable goods at a $600 million-a-year pace. One per- 
sistent. casualty of the sell-off was industrial production. 
which not only failed to gain but this summer slipped to 
2% below its level of a year earlier. Since spring of last 
year, the nation’s factories have reduced their operations 
from 91% to 84% of capacity. 

Inventory drops in past years have often triggered gen- 
uine recessions. To forestall such a possibility, the Federal 
Reserve Board moved in its role as a monetary balance 
wheel. In place of its tight money policy of 1966, the Fed 
all year literally stuffed banks with funds. In its early 
Stages, the massive infusion helped to keep the economic 
dip trivial. For a few months, interest rates fell, but as the 
mini-recession melted away, voracious business demand for 
loans reversed that trend. Corporations borrowed $16 billion 
through bonds and other debt securities in 1967, almost half 
again as much as a year earlier. State and local borrowing 
also rose sharply. In the second half of the year, increased 
federal spending sent the Government heavily into the mar- 
ket as well, forcing the Federal Reserve to stoke the money 
supply by 7° and bank credit by an even more in- 
Nlationary 12% to make sure that the U.S. Treasury could 
borrow enough to cover its deficit. The appetite for cash lift- 
ed interest rates to psychedelic highs. Some new issues of 
corporate bonds brought nearly 7%, a 100-year peuk. 

By summer, Washington concluded that the economy 
was rebounding with inflationary speed. Chairman Gardner 
Ackley of the White House Council of Economic Advisers 
predicted that “a strong revival of demand” would be led 
by a burst of spending for factories and durable goods. It 
wasn't, Spotty profits kept businessmen cautious about ex- 
pansion, Their borrowing served partly to pay off old loans 
and replenish coffers depleted by the 1966 money squeeze 
and the spring speedup in corporate tax collections; most of 
all, it reflected wide expectation that the Reserve Board 
might tighten up on credit or that the Government would 
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pre-empt borrowable funds. Auto sales dropped to about 
8.400,000, 7% below their 1966 level. “Mystified business- 
men are still waiting for the frantic days that they were 
told lay ahead.” complains Research Director Albert Som- 
mers of the National Industrial Conference Board. 

Despite incomes that rose to a new peak, consumers 
turned surprisingly frugal and saved 7% of their after-tax 
cash, the highest sustained rate in a decade. Savings banks 
and savings and loan associations, which had been strapped 
for mortgage funds a year earlicr, were deluged with de- 
posits. Thus housing became the year’s comeback industry, 
climbing from an annual rate of 1,111,000 private starts in 
January to 140% of that level. On the other hand, retail 
sales—which normally account for two-thirds of what con- 
sumers spend—rose barely faster than consumer prices, 
which jumped 2!%, on top of a 3% gain in 1966. 

Only declining farm prices (food for home consumption 
is now 1.1% cheaper than a year ago) kept the cost of liv- 
ing from inflating more. From 1966, home ownership costs 
(including mortgage interest. taxes and insurance) rose 3.5%: 
apparel, 4%; used autos, 4.3%: and medical care, 6.6%. 
Since May, overall consumer prices have climbed at an annu- 
al rate of 3.16%. 

Biggest reason for the increased prices was high wage set- 
tlements, which added an average 5% to business costs in 
1967, while productivity (output per man-hour) gained only 
3%, The disparity disturbs businessmen because it portends 
lower profits, or higher prices. or both. The 5% pattern 
had been established by the 1966 airline machinists’ strike, 
which buried the Administration’s once cherished 3.2% 
wage-price “guideposts.” This fall, 5% became more of a 
floor than a ceiling. Auto workers won 7% increases from 
Ford, Chrysler and General Motors; Congress gave 705,000 
postal workers a 6% raise (along with a 20% increase in 
postal fees for first-class letters, from S5¢ to 6¢ per oz.). 

The spring economic dip and a big increase in the num- 
ber of teen-agers secking work compounded one of the 
most vexing problems of the U.S. economy: bottom-of-the- 
force unemployment, especially among Negroes. Overall 
unemployment rose from 3.7% in January to a peak of 
4.3% in October, then declined; but the jobless rate among 
teen-agers jumped from 11% to 14% (9.6% for whites. 
22.8% for Negroes). Unable through its own machinery to 
cope with that and other potentially explosive social prob- 
lems, Government has increasingly turned to business for 
help. “Government alone cannot meet and master the great 
social problems of our day,” says Presidential Aide Joseph 
Califano, “It will take public-interest’ partnerships of a 
scope we Cannot yet perceive.” 

There was some cooperative action on that front. Under 
a Labor Department contract, a Westinghouse Electric unit 
is teaching Negro history to job candidates in Baltimore. Con- 
trol Data Corp. plans to open a 275-job computer-com- 
ponent plant in a Negro neighborhood of Minneapolis, 
where rioting forced a call-up of National Guard troops 
last summer. Near by, the company will start a training in- 
stitute to teach computer skills. Sull, much remains to be 
done. “The latent manpower wasting away in the slums is ur- 
gently needed,” says President Stephen F. Keating of Hon- 
eywell, Inc. “The supply of capable people may be the 
limiting factor in our industrial growth rate.” 

In nervous 1967, stock speculation soared. Both the New 
York and American stock exchanges reported new records 
in volume, and venturesome investors in such high-flying is- 
sues as Computers, electronics and office equipment made 
millions of dollars of paper profits. 


No Fine-Tuning 
All in all, the year proved that even with the application 
of Keynesian New Economics, the Government really can- 
not fine-tune the U.S. economy. In theory, changes in 
spending, taxing, or the supply of credit can assure per- 
manent, noninflationary prosperity. The trouble lies not in 
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the theory but in its execution. The New Economics per- 
formed wonders from 1961 to 1965, when the economy 
needed stimulus. Then, after the soaring cost of the Viet 
Nam war shattered price stability in 1966, President John- 
son for too long rejected economists’ advice that it was 
time to raise taxes. When he belatedly asked Congress for a 
6% income tax surcharge in January, the gathering clouds 
over business made the idea look so dubious that the tax-writ- 
ing House Ways and Means Committee simply pigeonholed 
the President’s proposal. 

Part of the problem arose fiom the inability of Administra- 
tion analysts to foresee business developments with pinpoint 
accuracy. The low visibility is caused in great part by 
shaky statistics, which leave economists somewhat in the posi- 
tion of a doctor performing delicate surgery with a hack- 
saw and a chisel. Many vital figures—inventories, housing 
starts, business investment plans—are cither unreliable or 
too crude to foreshadow subtle economic shifts which call 
for sophisticated changes in Washington policies. For exam- 
ple, a misjudgment of how fast personal income and cor- 
porate profits would grow led the Treasury to a $7 billion 
overestimate in January of revenues for the fiscal year that 
began last July. Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler—who at 
one point warned that “spiraling inflation” could well leave 
the U.S. economy “in a shambles”—has conceded that had 
he realized how far wrong the estimate was, he would have 
taken an “entirely different view” of fiscal policy needs. 


Debatable Vision 

Against that background, new perspective is given to the 
acrimonious stalemate between the Administration and Con- 
gress over President Johnson's midyear decision to raise his 
unfulfilled demand for a 6% surcharge to a demand for 
10%. The President and his aides, basing their case on a de- 
batable vision of future trouble, argued that only by raising 
taxes could the soaring federal deficit be shaved enough to 
avoid inflation. Arkansas Democrat Wilbur Mills, chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, insisted that the 
kind of trouble he saw—cost-push inflation from rising 
wages and prices—might only be aggravated by higher 
taxes. Besides, he argued, the economy was not nearly so 
strong as the Administration maintained. 

The chances for a tax increase in 1967 finally died when 
Mills pressed Federal Reserve Board Chairman William Me- 
Chesney Martin at a late November hearing, “Your line of 
questioning.” remarked Martin, “indicates clearly that the 
economy is not too boomy at the moment.” Snorted Mills: 
“Not too booming? It is just not booming at all!” Conceded 
Martin: “All right, it is not booming.” With that. and the 
prospect that recent spending cuts will begin to shrink the 
huge federal deficit. many economists see considerably less 
reason than hitherto for a tax increase in election-year 
1968. And a growing number of people in the fiscal area of 
the Government no longer argue that a rise is necessary to 
avoid disaster. 

In triumph and trouble alike, 1967 stitched the national 
economies of the free world ever closer together. Half a 
dozen countries—Britain, Canada, France, Belgium, The 
Netherlands and Austria—developed an economic malaise 
akin to that of the U.S.: industrial stagnation and rising un- 
employment coupled with inflationary tendencies. Reason: 
wages and government spending rose despite economic slow- 
downs. Germany stopped its spiral of wages and prices, but 
at the cost of a severe recession that pulled down the pace 
of business throughout most of the Common Market. Only 
Italy, which underwent a deflationary purge three years 
ago, showed strong economic gains without much wage and 
price strain. 

In Japan, now the world’s fourth largest industrial power 
(after the U.S., the U.S.S.R. and West Germany), the econo- 
my expanded by a prodigious 12%, even after discounting 
the 5% price inflation, and the central bank turned to tight 
money to cool the boom. The Mideast war crippled the econ- 
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omies of Jordan and Egypt. The resulting closure of the 
Suez Canal, by adding $600 million a year to British ship- 
ping costs, provided another stroke of misfortune amid 
Britain’s already critical economic plight. Even after Harold 
Wilson devalued the pound 14.3% from $2.80 to $2.40 
(thus prompting 22 other countries to devalue their cur- 
rencies as well), trouble tormented Britain. Many econ- 
omists figure that devaluation gave the U.K. no more than 
two years’ respite to cure the source of sterling’s weakness: 
its chronic excess of imports over exports. In the weeks 
right after the devaluation, the gap only widened, and spec- 
ulation against the pound rose when Aubrey Jones, chair- 
man of the wage-restraining National Prices and Incomes 
Board, raised the possibility of a second devaluation. If that 
occurs, he predicted in a London speech, it would also lead 
to “a devaluation of the dollar, with severe restrictions on 
world trade.” 

There is practically no possibility that the dollar will be de- 
valued in the foreseeable future. even though the fall of the 
pound led speculators to launch the century's most frenzied 
gold-buying spree. The value of other Western currencies is 
measured against that of the U.S. dollar. As the key cur- 
rency in international trade and finance, the dollar is tech- 
nically backed by the U.S. Treasury’s promise to redeem 
dollars in gold, at $35 per oz., on demand by foreign cen- 
tral banks. The only way the U.S. could devalue would be 
for Congress to raise that price. With $26 billion worth of 
gold (including the $12.4 billion U.S. stock) pledged to 
fight speculators. the seven-nation London gold pool has 
enough resources to maintain the price for years, provided 
that its members stick together. Beyond that, the true worth 
of the dollar depends on what it will buy and thus rests ulti- 
mately on the strength of the U.S. economy. The dollar's 
gold underpinning has diminished, and its economic source 
of support grows steadily larger. 

To maintain its position, the U.S. must take steps to 
curb its own 82.3 billion-a-year (and rising) balance of pay- 
ments deficit—the excess of dollars going abroad for war, 
tourism, investment and foreign aid over those coming 
home from the now shrinking trade surplus. “We are at a crit- 
ical juncture.” says Raymond Saulnier, former chairman of 
the White House Council of Economic Advisers. “As long 
as the federal budget remains deeply in the red, we will be 
continuously vulnerable to financial crisis that would lead 
to a recession, potentially to a serious one.” 


A Better ‘68 

Despite such concerns. most private economists expect 
next year to be a good one—better than 1967, They see the 
U.S. economy expanding by a healthy 4% in real terms, 
with the 3% or 38% price inflation and with unemploy- 
ment hovering about where it already stands. Bankers feel 
that the Federal Reserve will apply a brake to credit expan- 
sion, but gently enough to allow housing to continue its 
gains. Many businessmen look for consumers to save less 
and spend more; Detroit, for example, expects at least 9,000,- 
000 auto sales. There are, of course, some clouds over that 
rather rosy view. Stockpiling to minimize the impact of po- 
tential midyear strikes in steel, aluminum and nickel could 
produce violent inventory swings. 

What business is really most concerned about now is fed- 
eral policy. In its simultaneous effort to fight a war in Viet 
Nam, send a man to the moon, erase poverty at home and 
help struggling countries overseas, the U.S. has strained its 
resources. The resulting budget and balance-ot-payments defi- 
cits are promoting inflation. Higher taxes would attack 
these problems, and so would reducing expenditures at 
home or abroad. Business wants to see the main emphasis 
on the latter course because it avoids the risk of expanding 
government to the detriment of the more productive private 
sector of the economy. What the economy needs most right 
now is a sense-making approach to income and outgo in 
the federal budget. 
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the team from eleven players to nine. 

The major complaint against U.S. 
firms, however, is that they have an 
overwhelming lead in technology and 
are often reluctant to share it. The 
pace of U.S. research and development 
stuns and frightens other nations. In 
the U.S., 700,000 people work at R & D 
for industry v. 187,000 in next-most- 
active Japan. U.S. corporations allot 
$21 billion to research. six times what 
the Common Market spends. Americans 
can also be terrifyingly ingenious. Ford, 
creating Ford Europe, linked engineer- 
ing centers at Dunton, England, and 
Cologne to Detroit by telephone cable 
in order that designers abroad could 
use the Dearborn computer. 

Sympathetic to such protests. U.S. 
companies have begun to share technol- 
ogy. IBM has assigned two important 
projects to its European laboratories, a 
cheaper, faster computer memory sys- 
tem and a more flexible programming 
language, in order to develop their skills. 
Jersey’s Esso Research recently opened 
a 50-acre center in Brussels where sci- 
entists from eleven nations will work 
together. “We won't have done our job,” 
says President Erving Arundale, “until 
American consumers are using products 
that we have developed here in our Eu- 
ropean labs.” 

Americans also feel that other na- 
tions could do more to pull up their 
technological socks, “It surprises us in 
the U.S... Chase Manhattan Chairman 
David Rockefeller bluntly told a Paris 
meeting of businessmen, “that you pay 
relatively little attention to management 
training and to training in some of the 
newer scientific disciplines. The Amer- 
ican advantage comes not so much from 
the discovery of new ideas and meth- 
ods as from their application. It has to 
do basically with capabilities in manage- 
ment, engineering and marketing, in 
short, the willingness to take risks and 
to accept the change.” 

If Europeans find Americans efficient- 
ly cold, Americans for their part often 
find Europeans dismayingly disorgan- 
ized. Says ITT Executive Vice Pres- 
ident Tim Dunleavy: “To counteract 
the long, lean, hungry guys coming in, 
a European company tries to merge 
with another European company. But 
that only adds to the difficulty. You 
get two overstaffed, overweight’ com- 
panies getting together, and you're mak- 
ing the problem twice as serious as it 
was in the first place. That sort of ac- 
tion makes them more prey than eve! 
to American companies, but a lot of 
businessmen and politicians still don't 
recognize this.” 

Marks, Rupees, Eurodollars. One crit- 
icism U.S. businessmen do listen to—if 
not always sympathetically—is Wash- 
ington’s complaint about the effect of 
globalization on the U.S. balance of 
payments. “The European splurge.” says 
Assistant Commerce Secretary for In- 
ternational Business Lawrence Mce- 
Quade, “was an example of American 
businessmen losing their heads about a 
market. Their massive investment trig- 
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gered the voluntary payments program.” 
Under this voluntary program, 625 U.S. 
corporations, including Jersey Standard, 
are making “special efforts” to repa- 
triate income from abroad more rapid- 
ly and to borrow more money abroad. 

Most corporations chafe under the 
Government's voluntary program, es- 
pecially since private investment is one 
area in which the balance of payments 
is in fairly good shape. Last year, while 
business sent $3.14 billion out in invest- 
ments, it returned $4 billion in profits, 
for a net gain of $600 million. Corpora- 
lions are doing more and more borrow- 
Ing overseas. Jersey's long-term debt 
includes $65 million repayable in Ger- 
man marks, $16 million in Belgian 
francs and $11 million in Norwegian 
kroner. Ironically, although Europeans 
predictably complained that borrowing 
abroad would wipe out their meager 
capital markets, the reverse has proved 
true. Making Eurodollar loans in Eu- 
rope on U.S. money that never comes 
home, or floating Eurobonds pegged to 
such dollars, global Americans have de- 
veloped a new $2 billion capital mar- 
ket in Europe. Of that amount, U.S. 
companies have so far utilized only 
about 40%, leaving more than $1 bil- 
lion for Europeans to borrow. 

Discord and disenchantment have 
caused a handful of U.S. companies to 
pull out and come home, and diminish- 
ing profits are causing others to rest 
and regroup. But in the long-term view 
that Mike Haider takes from his 29th- 
floor windows, the future is crystal- 
clear. “I see no limit to the globaliza- 
tion of American business,” he says. 
With the experience of his oil-field days, 
he sees American companies as doing 
the exploration work. After that, coun- 
tries around the world will reap the 
benefits. And the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments will some time feel a favorable 
weight as profits come rolling home. 


EXECUTIVES 
The Du Pont McCoy 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
the world’s largest chemical firm. last 
week named the twelfth president in its 
165-year history. He succeeds Lammot 
du Pont Copeland, 62. who moves up 
to chairman. While he becomes only 
the second president from outside the 
Du Pont family. Charles Brelsford 
(“Brel”) McCoy, 58. hardly ranks as an 
interloper. Son of a onetime Du Pont 
vice president. McCoy has two. sons 
and a brother working for the com- 
pany, and his sister Anne is married to 
Du Pont Secretary Henry T. Bush. An- 
other brother is Landscape Painter John 
McCoy.” two of whose works have long 
hung in Du Pont’s walnut-paneled presi- 
dent's office in Wilmington. 

Brel McCoy’s own connection with 
Du Pont began when he worked for 
the company during summer vacations 


Brother-in-law of 
whose own brother 
a Du Pont engineer. 


Artist Andrew Wyeth, 
Nathaniel happens to be 




























PRESIDENT McCOY * 
More discoveries, more competition. 


from college, After graduating from the 
University of Virginia (Phi Beta Kap- 
pa) and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (master’s degree in chemical 
engineering), he hired on full time in 
1932 as a lowly cellophane-machine op- 
erator before advancing into such jobs 
as chemist, industrial engineer and pur- 
chasing agent. He rose through a succes- 
sion of middle-management jobs, in 
1960 became chief of Du Pont's ex- 
plosives division. The following year he 
was named vice president and a mem- 
ber of the company’s all-powerful ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Three Against Malaise. Though his 
new job automatically makes him chair- 
man of that committee, McCoy will 
continue to have but one vote—the 
same as the other eight members. Also 
retaining a voice in company policy 
will be Copeland, who succeeds Craw- 
ford H. Greenewalt, 65, as board chair- 
man; Greenewalt stays on as chairman 
of Du Pont's finance committee. Togeth 
er, the three men will bear much of 
the responsibility for lifting Du Pont 
out of its recent malaise. 

The company’s sales, a record $3.16 
billion in 1966, are expected to be off 
by at least 3% this year. Earnings could 
be down by as much as 24% from last 
year’s $389 million. A main source of 
that slump is lagging profits in the syn- 
thetic-fiber business. Accounting for 
about one-third of Du Pont sales. syn- 
thetics have been hurt by a slowdown 
in the textile industry caused largely by 
rising imports and falling prices. While 
Du Pont continues to base hopes for re- 
covery on its huge research budget 
(S110 million a year), McCoy realistical- 
ly admits that “the more discoveries 
we make, the more rapidly our com- 
petitors move in against us.” 


Behind MeCoy: a landscape by Brother John, 
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A Second Look 


Publishers flooded the market with 
more than 30,000 fiction and nonfiction 
titles during the past year. Inevitably, 
many worthwhile volumes were passed 
over by readers and critics, TIME’s re- 
viewers included. Some of the books 
deserving a second look: 


WILLIAM JAMES by Gay Wilson Allen. 
556 pages. Viking. $10. 

For all that has been written about 
Witham James, psychologist, philoso- 
pher, teacher and author, nothing as 
good as this full-length biography has 
appeared before. Author Allen, an En- 
glish professor at New York University 





WILLIAM JAMES (CIRCA 1900) 
Rich account of the clan. 


and a skilled biographer of Walt Whit- 
man, presents James's complex char- 
acter with the ease and clarity that 
distinguished his subject’s own style. 
There is no understanding James's skep- 
tical temperament without understand- 
ing his extraordinary family. Using un- 
published papers, Allen weaves a rich 
account of the restless, tightly knit clan. 
As for William, his character is best ex- 
pressed in his own words: “My first act 
of free will shall be to believe in free 
will. I will go a step further with 
my will, not only act with it, but be- 
lieve as well; believe in my individual 
reality and creative power.” That pow- 
er was constantly being sapped by physi- 
cal and mental illnesses. That he over- 
came them to produce such works as 
The Will to Believe, The Varieties of 
Religious Experience, Pragmatism and 
A Pluralistic Universe seems almost mi- 
raculous—even with such an excellent 
guide as Professor Allen to offer expla- 
nation. As for James’s influence today, 
Biographer Allen notes that after a gen- 
eration of neglect, psychologists are 
making sympathetic re-evaluations of 
James's belief in the need for values 
and disciplined thinking. 
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FIVE YEARS by Paul Goodman. 257 
pages. Brussel & Brussel. $5. 

What William James called the “rich 
thicket of reality” is thoroughly ex- 
plored in this book, which is subtitled 
“Thoughts During a Useless Time.” Its 
author, Paul Goodman, is a novelist, 
poet, essayist, psychologist and social 
critic whose book Growing Up Absurd 
gave him guru status with a large seg- 
ment of American youth. Five Years is 
a self-analytical journal of random 
thoughts, jotted down from 1955 to 
1960, when Goodman was between 45 
and 50 years old. It is a ruthlessly hon- 
est confession in the manner of Rous- 
seau: Goodman recounts how he 
scrounged for food, sex and love while 
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PAUL GOODMAN 
Among the anguished roots. 


materially and spiritually down and out. 
During that period of his life, he was, 
he remarks, “a citizen of nowhere, but 
an animal of the world.” Nothing stands 
between the reader and Goodman's 
loneliness and despair, his frank involve- 
ment with homosexuality, his yearning 
for “a very bread-and-butter kind of 
paradise.” Goodman's moral utopianism 
and his commitment to rectifying per- 
sonal and social ills have been encoun- 
tered many times in his numerous 
works, Five Years offers a harrowing 
look at the dark and anguished roots of 
that commitment. 


THOMAS BECKET by Richard Winston. 
413 pages. Knopf. $10. 

Few historical figures have captured 
literary imaginations as thoroughly as 
Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who was murdered 800 years ago 
at the instigation of his King and for- 
mer friend, Henry If. T. S. Eliot's play 
Murder in the Cathedral and Jean An- 
ouilh’s play and film Becket examined 
the irresistible character who, upon slip- 
ping into clerical garb, warned his King 
that he would serve his new divine mas- 
ter as faithfully as he had served his 


old human one. He became a devoted 
protector of church rights and, inev- 
itably, a resolute enemy of his mon- 
arch. Richard Winston, a translator who 
has also written a biography of Charle- 
magne, has produced an exceptionally 
clear and precise account of that mo- 
mentous confrontation. In his hands, 
the antagonists emerge not only as com- 
plicated personalities who fall victim to 
situations of their own making but also 
as resonant symbols of the bitter strug- 
gle between church and state—a strug- 
gle that was to significantly alter West- 
ern history. 


CHILDREN OF CRISIS: A STUDY OF 
COURAGE AND FEAR by Robert Coles. 
401 pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $8.50. 

Since 1958, Robert Coles, a research 
psychiatrist at Harvard, has studied the 
reactions of both blacks and whites 
who were involved in the desegregation 
of Southern schools. His findings are 
compelling evidence of the psychologi- 
cal damage that can be caused by vir- 
ulent racism. A small Negro girl, Coles 
notes, drew pictures of white people as 
larger and more lifelike than Negroes; 
when she drew Negroes, their bodies 
were disjointed. A white boy depicted 
Negroes as more animal than human. 
By the time they are three years old, 
Coles says, black children are already 
learning the values and fears of the 
color caste system. Yet Coles found 
that, in general, those Negro children 
who were thrust into the front ranks of 
the integration crises came through their 
experiences without serious emotional 
wounds. In fact, many seemed to gain 
strength from their awareness of the his- 
torical significance of their roles. Acts 
of courage by ordinary people were 
common. Coles could find no definite 
correlation between certain psychologi- 
cal types and civil rights activists. Rath- 
er, he feels that it was some interac- 
tion between person and situation that 
determined what form behavior took. 
What raises Coles’s book far above the 
level of an interesting series of case stud- 
ies is the warmth of tone, the freedom 
from specialist jargon and the under- 
standing of differences. Although he is 
a strong supporter of civil rights, Coles 
also shows great respect for the tradi- 
tions of the South. 


THE CHINESE LOOKING GLASS by Den- 
nis Bloodworth. 432 pages. Farrar, Straus 
& Giroux. $6.95. 

Near the end of this remarkable guid- 
ed tour of the Chinese mind, the au- 
thor observes that Peking has become 
the proper subject “not of the political 
mathematician but of the sympathetic 
psychologist." As just the sort of ob- 
server he calls for, Bloodworth, who 
was the Far Eastern correspondent of 
the London Observer for twelve years, 
ranges deftly and wittily through Chi- 
nese history and literary legend to find 
the ideas that shape Communist be- 
havior today: the ancient maxims for 
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guerrilla warfare expounded by the 4th 
century B.C. strategist Sun Wu (“Do 
not fight a static war, and do not be- 
siege cities”); the Robin Hood-like leg- 
end of Men of the Marshes, dating 
from the 13th century, that justifies 
Mao's own role as the righteous bandit 
against the evil established order when 
he was waging civil war from the caves 
of Yenan. The puns and purposeful am- 
biguities of the Chinese language are 
explored, illuminating the Red Guards’ 
raucous wall posters. China’s hostility 
toward the outside world is as old as 
the Chinese sense of superiority. As a re- 
sult. in China’s foreign policy, the na- 
tion's pride is always in conflict with 
its innate pragmatism. It should be no 
surprise, Bloodworth says, that a Chi- 
nese Communist still feels closer to a 
Nationalist Chinese than to a foreign 
Communist. And sooner or later, Blood- 
worth suggests, Peking and Taiwan will 
reach some sort of accommodation, dis- 
covering that they have not been “really 
enemies but just bad friends.” 


THE PUZZLEHEADED GIRL: FOUR NO 
VELLAS by Christina Stead. 255 pages. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston. $6.95 

Until The Man Who Loved Children 
was republished to considerable acclaim 
in 1965, Australia’s Christina Stead was 
relatively litthe known and appreciated 
in the U.S. The four novellas in The 
Puzzleheaded Girl should firmly estab- 
lish her reputation as a writer who can 
make the familiar meaningful without 
gimmickry. It is not without some rea- 
son that her work has been compared 
to that of Nabokov and Isak Dinesen. 
Her essential theme in The Puzzlehead- 
ed Girl is rootlessness. Her characters 
are continually trying to flee themselves. 
Europeans come to America only to 
find that they and their new country 
are incompatible; Americans go to Eu- 
rope and dream of coming home. Miss 
Stead also fences with the discontents 
and ambiguities of big-city life. In one 
story, an alcoholic who has buckled 
under urban pressure “longs for the sim- 
ple rest of a child or a woman or a 
dog.” Yet he knows that “a man wants 
more, much more.” Wit, satire, views 
on social, moral and intellectual history 
—the author offers them with a refine- 
ment and subtlety that provide fresh 
insights into the daily experiences most 
people share. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF JANE 


BOWLES. 431 pages. Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux. $6.95 
Another woman who was _ re-estab- 


lished as a significant writer this year 
is Jane Bowles (wife of Author-Com- 
poser Paul Bowles). In her Collected 
Works, the most prominent entry is 
Two Serious Ladies, which was first 
published in 1943 and highly praised be- 
fore fading from public attention. It is 
a deceptively simple novel of two wom- 
en trying to change their way of life, 
One, a sheltered spinster, seeks salva- 
tion by becoming a prostitute and does 
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JANE BOWLES 
An art like Buster's. 


manage to achieve a heightened sense 
of herself. The other woman sets off to 
find sin and excitement and discovers in- 
stead spiritual narcosis and boredom 
Most Bowles characters seem to suffer 
from a total lack of motivation; they 
must be seen and interpreted solely in 
their relation to one another. The po- 
ker-faced prose is distinguished by a 
dry irony and deadpan humor that make 
Jane Bowles a kind of Buster Keaton 
of literature 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION RECON 
SIDERED by Richard B. Morr 178 pages 
Harper & Row. $5 

Columbia University’s Richard Mor 
ris disputes the view of a good many 
historians that the American Revolution 
was merely a colonial struggle for in 
dependence. Morris sees the events of 
1776-1783 as not only ending En- 
gland’s hegemony but also giving birth 
to a moral, social and intellectual rev- 
olution that is still continuing. “From 
its inception,” Morris writes, “the Amet 
ican Revolution was pitched on a moral 
plane. The patriots were concerned not 
only about mankind's good opinion, but, 
as Tom Paine felicitously phrased it, be 
lieved it to be in their power ‘to make 
a world happy.’ ” Morris sees the will 
ingness of contemporary Americans to 
shoulder global responsibilities as an 
outgrowth of that revolutionary vision 
The greatest lesson of the Revolution, 
he says, is a tolerance for change: “To 
that radically reshaped world in which 
we live, the message of the American 
Revolution is as relevant as its mean- 
ing is profound.” 


THE FALL OF JAPAN by William Craig 
368 pages. Dial. $6.50. 

With Nagasaki flattened by an A- 
bomb (code-named “Fat Man”), Em- 
peror Hirohito gathered his ministers 
in an underground shelter and asked 
them to sue for peace. Such interven- 
tion by the Emperor was extraordinary, 
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The Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


offers lawyers, financial execu- 
tives, insurance men and stock 
brokers a location within easy 
walking distance to all the 
Tas) ole] a¢-10) am mele) ome) a ile me 

The accommodations are 

the finest—restaurants 

& lounges outstanding 

—the hotel’s special 

meeting rooms can 

serve 12 to 

1000 people. 


Sp 
pons 
AS > 
weet 


: 


ft Dre 


See your travel agent or 
call or write: 


W. Fred Puffer, Gen. Mgr. 
telephone (312) 372-0700 


teletype 222-0110 
American Express, Carte Blanche 
& Diners’ Club 


The Hotel of La Salle Street 
La Salle at Madison Chicago 60602 
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Can vou change 
the course 
of your cold? 


A cold may have to run its course 
—but you don’t have to run with it. 
Take control of your cold —with 
Contac* and this simple plan: when 
you discover youre getting a cold, 
don twait. Take Contac. And keep tak- 
ing it until your cold is gone. The 600- 
and-more “tiny time pills” of good 
medicine in each Contac capsule 
work even better this w ay—to check 
sneezes, sniffles, and runny nose, 

Can you change the course of your 
cold? You'll see. Next cold. take 
Contac for your whole cold. 

Contac —the sooner, the better. 

At your pharmacy. Menley & 
James Laboratories, Philadelphia, 
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and. since Hirohito was believed to be 
divine, his request was also presumably 
a commandment from heaven. But his 
military advisers resisted surrender: a 
group of fanatic staff officers made a fu- 


tle attempt to seize the palace and 
overthrow the government when they 
learned of Hirohito’s decision. These 


und other chaotic events leading up to 
Imperial Japan's capitulation are ar 
ranged with precision in The Fall of 


Jepan. Author Craig, a former Man- 
hattan adman. unfolds the story in the 
you-ure-here fashion of popular histo- 


Yet his documentation and use of 
original sources reflect first-rate scholar- 
ship. Among other topics. Craig traces 
the origins of the kamikaze suicide 
squadrons, General Curtis LeMay’s 
low-altitude fire-bomb at- 
tuck on Tokyo, and the success of Jap 
unese intelligence forces in learning the 
details of the U.S. plain to invade the 
home islands 


plans for a 


ON THE YARD by 
Brown 

In writing about convicts, as in writ 
ing about anything else, there are few 
substitutes for experience. Malcolm Bra- 
ly did a stretch for armed robbery at 
San Quentin. and knows only 
that prison is the only world a convict 
has. Cons either adapt to it or it de- 
them. In On the Yard. this in 
escapable fact is driven home by the 
breaking of “Chilly Willy.” a 
boss con who traffics in cigarettes and 
Benzedrine inhalers. Prison — officials 
frame him in a homosexual plot. and 
he is shunted into the psychiatric ward 
Though a swift, engrossing narrative in 
its own right. Braly’s novel stands as a 
caustic indictment of the 
nal system 


Im Braly. 344 


Malec 


page Little $5.95 


too well 


stvoys 


sadistic 


American pe 
From Dostoevsky to Genet. 
writers have used prison as an effective 
metaphor of the human condition. Bra 
lv strips away the literary 
makes life on the inside painfully real 


conceits and 


MALCOLM BRALY 
Metaphor of the condition. 








The CBS Radio Network Stations 
Which Serve This Region Are: 


IWlinois Champaign WDWS 1400, Chicago 
WBBM 780, Danville WOAN 1490, Decatur 
WSOY 1340, Peoria WMBD 1470, Quincy 
WTAD 930, Rock Island WHBF 1270, 
Springfield WTAX 1240 





Indian 
WIOU 1350, 
arion WMRI 860, 
Bend WSBT 


Vincennes 


Indiana Anderson WHBU 124( 
apolis WIRE 1430, Kokomo 
Madison WORX 1270, M 
Muncie WLBC 1340, South 
960, Terre Haute WTHI 148) 


WAOV 1450 








Kentucky Henderson WSON 860, Hopkins 
ville WHOP 1230, Lexington WVLK 590, 
WHAS 840, O sboro WOMI 
1490, Paducah WPAD Paintsville 


1490, Whitesburg WTC 920 











Michigan Detroit WJR 760, Escanaba WDBC 
ids WJEF 
WKZO 5 


990, Saginaw-Bay City WSC 





680, Grand 1230, Kalamazoo 


730 





Minnesota Minneapolis WCCO 830 


Missouri St. Li KMOX 1120, Sikeston 


KMPL 1520 


New York Buffat 
141 


WBEN 930, Elmira WELM 











Ohio Canton-Akron WOIO 1060 nnati 
WNOP 740, Cleveland tE 0, Colum 
bus WBNS 14 Dayton WHIO 1290, 
Port th WPAY 1400, Youngstown 
WKBN 570 


Pennsylvania DuBo 


WCED 1420, Erie 
Jiana WDAD 1450, Johns 
town WARD 1490, Pittsburgh-M« Keesport 
10, Scranton WGBI 910, State Col 
C1 n WMBS 590. 


VGO 1450 











Virginia Charlottesville WINA 1070, N 
Richmond WRNL 91 


oke WDBJ 960, Staunt 






WTAR 791 





West Virginia Beckley WJLS 56 








ton > 580, Fairmont , 
Hur WWHY 1470, Parkers 
WPAR 90, Princeton WLOH 1490, Welch 
WOVE 1340, Wheeling WBZE 1470 
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Wisconsin Green Bay WBAY 1360, Mad 
ison WKOW 1070, Wausau WXCO 1230. 
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So you won’t miss a play, wherever you are. 
Blue-Gray Game, December 30 

NFL Championship, December 31 

Cotton Bow], January 1 

NFL Runner-Up Game, January 7 

Super Bow], Jonuary 14 

NFL Pro Bowl, January 21 

1Woicymove s- BO ovstelem celeMetleleltlelelicKe Rie(-MUprel co merelel 
Summer Olympics, the Masters Golf Tournament and 
The Triple Crown. Sports specials for sports fans. 
On your CBS Radio station listed opposite. 


CBS Radio Network 


Where what you want to know comes first. 
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| ce with your changing 
rate, pension, per- 

surance is a better 

of life with Eliel and Loeb 


ELIEL and LOEB 


COMPANY 


over 60 years of insurance counseling and service 


175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 60604 
WA 2-3961 
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CHIMP GRIMACING IN FEAR 
Very like to you and me? 


Gibbon’s Decline & Fall 


THE APES by Vernon 
pages. Dutton. $10 


The primatologist’s a man 
Who searches where mankind began; 
The Congo's matted jungle trees 
Are thick with eager Ph.D.» 
And here is one more sober study 
Designed to prove the ape 
man’s buddy— 
A hairy version of your brother 
Your sister and your uncle's mother 
This Dr. Vernon Reynolds, he 
Can prove the noble chimpanzee 
Is very like to you and me; 
He's sorry when he's donc 
some wrong 
{trempts to make some kind of sone, 
Rarely does what he is told 
Becomes arthritic when he's old 
Like man's, his sex life is a mess 
He may aspire to faithfulness 
But rarely is he known to snub 
{ lady member of the club 
The trouble is, this information 
Is all from jungle observation 
When Reynolds wants a closer view 
He's forced to study in a zoo, 
dnd there like men, the apes in cages 
{re prone to sulks and lethal rages 
Turn homo and refuse to play 
With any girl who comes their way, 
Lose all desire to drink or dance, 
Fall in a catatonic trance 
So Dr, Reynolds urges that 
Man should provide a habitat 
For his poor hairy dumb relations 
1 sort of ape's United Nations 
The state of Florida might serve 
{s one great simian preserve 
Where the whole tribe would 
perhaps thrive 
Or just contrive to stay alive 
And in this tax-free paradise 
Who knows, the ape might 
learn to rise 
Higher on Darwin's family tree 
And join in man’s society. 
Then some gifted gibbon may 
Be able in his apish way 
To peer at Cape Canaveral 
And write a new Decline and Fall 
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Success 
is 
something 
you 
can’t leave 









In today’s complex and specialized 
world, success depends more and 
more on whether he gets a college 
education. 


But he may not be able to get one un- 
less the nation’s colleges can answer 
some serious questions: How to cope 
with rapidly increasing student enroll- 
ments? How to keep the quality of 
education constantly improving with 
more modern laboratories, better li- 
braries, new classrooms? How to at- 
tract able new faculty members? 


Your support will help colleges an- 
help them 
make your son ready for his world 


swer these questions 


Give to the college of your choice 
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KNOW WHY 
ONE OF OUR BETTER IDEAS 
IS A SHIFT THAT'S BOTH 
AUTOMATIC [SRE 
AND MANUAL?! § f 





Our wives have minds of their own, too. 





...nas a better idea 


Pall Mall Gold 100's 
filters farther f6ra 
milder smoke. 


ORDINARY FILTER KING 
PALL MALL GOLD 100’s 


Pall Mall Gold 100’s has more fine tobacco. And an extra long 
filter, too. So it travels the smoke longer, filters the smoke 
farther, and makes it milder. Puff for puff, milder than ever. 


Puff for puff, milder than ever. 





